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For the Companion. 


A YOUNG KNIGHT OF HONOR. 


In SIX CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 
The Step-Brothers. 


It was nearly time for the Northville Banner to 
go to press. Northville was a new town, and the | 
Banner, its only evening daily, was a small paper. 

All three of the persons of whom its entire 
“staff’’ consisted were now very busy. 

Mr. Benson, the editor and manager, was up- | 
stairs superintending the make-up of the forms. | 
His young assistant, John Whitcomb, was in the | 





fair skin, curly brown hair, dark eyes and strong, | and observation he had become almost as capable 


graceful figure made up an attractive exterior. 
His ready speech and pleasant voice completed 
the charm. Harold Williams was one to whom 
the world would surely turn its sunny side; one 
fitted by every gift of nature to succeed, please, 
and perhaps conquer. 


an operator as Harold himself. 
This was in the summer of sorrowful memory 


to many of the towns of the Gulf States and the | 


Mississipp: Valley—the year 1878, when yellow | 
fever swept northward from the Gulf, spreading | 
panic and death. As yet no case had appeared 


Harold was about two years older than John. | near Northville—now a bustling, booming North- 
The Widow Williams, mother of Harold, and | ern community, though colonized in a Southern 


the Widower Whitcomb, father of John, had 
married when the boys were children. Though 
there was thus no real relationship of blood 
between the lads, they were fonder of each other 
than are many brothers. 


John’s admiration for | ville if Yellow Jack comes. 


climate and a Southern town. 

‘(Memphis is in a dreadful condition, Harold,”’ 
said John. ‘Fancy the suffering!” 

I don’t fancy it enough to stay round North- 
Aren't you getting 


Harold’s strength, courage and good looks was | scared, John ?”’ 


untainted by any shade of jealousy, and Harold 


“Yes, Iam. I think of it a good deal. But 


editor's room putting headlines, capitals and! could not but appreciate the unselfish, faithful, | one needn’t run away if he is scared.” 


punctuation marks to the latest 
telegraphic despatches. Horace 
Mullaney, the tall city reporter, 
was hurrying with the last scraps 
of his news items. In a tiny 
room partitioned off from the 
editor’s office the proof-reader 
was as busy as the editorial staff. 

John Whitcomb stepped across 
the room, placed his despatches 
on the copy-slide, and touched 
the bell to notify the compositors 
of fresh copy. His small size, his 
frailty, and his slight deformity 
were more noticeable when he 
rose from his chair. 

One shoulder was higher than 
the other, and he walked with a 
slight limp. He was not yet 
nineteen, but his face had a 
settled, trustworthy look which 
gave the impression that he was 
older. Little John Whitcomb 
was pale and plain of feature, 
though bright, resolute brown 
eyes and a pleasant smile gave 
him an attractive expression of 
alertness combined with good 
humor. 

Mullaney, the reporter, finish- 
ed his work and handed his 
manuscript to the office-boy, 
with the curt order, ‘Take it 
up-stairs and tell ‘em to rush it 
along.”” Then, winking at his 
comrade, he said, ‘‘Hello, Jack! 
Why, you look even more alive 
than usual!” 

“Why shouldn’t 1? There’s 
more to do,” said Whitcomb, 
heartily. 

“Oh, it’s such a hot hole! 
Just look at the glare out on 
that dusty street! Don’t I just wish I was back 
in old Plymouth, with a sea-breeze blowing in 
my face!"’ 

“Sea-breeze blowing through the holes in your 
elbows,”’ said Jack, smiling. ‘This is the kind 
of place for Massachusetts boys to get along. 
New town—new country.” 

“That’s all very fine, but I don’t see that any 
of us are getting rich very fast. Hello! here 
comes the general with the rest of your despatches. 
Ta-ta! I'll leave you to vamp ’em up.” 

The telegraph station was a few rods from the 
Banner office, on the opposite side of the street. 
If the messenger-boy chanced to be out when late 
despatches came for the Banner, the operator, 
Jack’s step-brother, nicknamed the general, often 
brought them over. 

His step was now heard on the stairs. As he 
opened the door, he tossed the envelope to John, 
remarking, ‘This is the last for to-day, Jack. 
Yellow fever’s spreading fast at Memphis. Fire 
ahead! 1’ll sit down and wait for you.” 

John seized the despatches and went to work, 
while the telegrapher seated himself in the editor’s 
chair, and lifting his feet to the top of Mullaney’s 
vacated desk, leaned back in idle comfort. 

For three or four minutes there was no sound 
but the rapid scratching of young Whitcomb’s 
pen. His face became graver and graver as he 
i of the spread of the terrible epidemic. 
oe ing the sheets to the copy-slide, he gave the | 
- a final pull, turned about with a sigh of 
relief, and resuming his chair, faced the caller 
‘ith a look of serious affection. 

The young man who sat tipped back easily in 


th j : 
ma editorial chair was one upon whom most 
€ 


H 





Tsons looked with admiration and pleasure. | 
€ Was so clean, so bright, so wholesome! His 


In the 


intelligent spirit prisoned in John’s frail, imper- | 


fect frame. 

The boys had been educated in a Northern 
business school, where both had learned tele- 
graphy. Harold’s personal advantages helped 
him soon to a position in the telegraph-office of 
their native town, where he was able to add 
practical knowledge to theory. John was not at 
first so successful, but a few months after grad- 
uating he found an opening of another kind. 

A company of manufacturing capitalists of the 
Massachusetts town where the step-brothers lived 
had purchased a wild tract of land and an 
unimproved water-power in one of the Southern 
States. The site was chosen because of its 
natural advantages for manufacturing and con- 
venience to the cotton markets. 


" Banner” 





Office 


“That’s a regular Jack Whitcomb idea. I| 


nice enough,’ he added, quickly. ‘She’s a 
mighty pretty little girl, and there’s no more 
harm in her than in a kitten.” 

‘‘And what'll Jerry Davis have to say about 
it?’’ suggested John. 

‘“‘What difference will it make what he says ?’’ 
responded Harold. ‘That's another reason for 
me totake Flora. She ought not to throw herself 
away a rough like Davis; and she’d very 
likely go with him if I didn't invite her.” 

“I don’t think Jerry such a bad fellow, 
Harry,”’ said John. “If he is a little rough in 
his manners, he’s a good deal the style of com- 
pany that Miss Flora usually seems to fancy. 
You know he is devoted to her. I think she 
could turn him any way she wished, good or 
bad. She has encouraged him so much, too. I 
really wish, Harry, -that you 
hadn't come between these two.”’ 

“You cut out for a 
preacher, Jack!’’ said Harry, 
gaily. ‘*What a row about noth- 
ing! I guess we're not going to 
quarrel about Flora. I've asked 
her to go, and go I must, but 
next time I'll ask your advice 
before I invite a girl to go any- 
where. By-by, old chap.” 

The girl of whom they had 
spoken was then sitting at a front 
window of her aunt’s boarding- 


on 


were 


house, humming a gay little song 
while her dimpled hands busily 
rearranged the trimming of her 
hat for the evening excursion. 
Flora Wood was remarkably 
pretty, with the plump, blooming 
outlines of eighteen. She was an 
orphan and lived with her aunt, 
who had come to Northville to 
keep a bhoarding-house of the 
better class. Mrs. Howe was a 
bustling, energetic woman, who, 
having no children of her own, 
bestowed much of her affection 
on her pretty, careless niece. 
Flora stopped in her song, and 
drew hack from the window as 
she caught a glimpse of a young 
man coming around the corner. 
“It is Jerry,”’ she said to her- 
self, peeping for another look. 
“How angry he'll be! But I 
don't care. It’s none of his 
business.’ Catching up the in- 
terrupted song she went on 
humming and sewing again, ap- 
parently without consciousness 
of Jerry’s approach. 
The young man quickened his 
step as he saw her. Coming to the open window 


|think I see you putting it in the Banner, and | he leaned his arms upon the sill, and looked at 


your subscribers skedaddling all the same,”’ said 
Harold. 

‘“‘Skedaddle! 
would,” said Jack. 
And what I said is true. 
whether a fellow is scared or not. 
thing at the office to-day ?”” 

“Oh, about the same as ever; pretty dull just 
now. What a roasting old climate! I believe | 
my Office is even hotter than this, and I ought to | 
be back there now. Say, Jack, can you ‘sub’ | 
for me at the telegraph office this evening ?”’ 

“Oh yes,’’ said John, readily, reflecting that | 
he could sit up later, if necessary, to write out a | 





Well, I guess some of them 
“But most of them couldn’t. | 
Duty should be done | 
How is every- | 
| 
] 


| mill article, which he must prepare that evening. 


Soon one of the ‘“*boom’’ towns of the South | 


arose in the thinly peopled territory. Machinery 
and operatives were brought from the North. 
Stores and mills were built, a bank founded, and 
the Northville Banner established—all within a 
year. 

Here John Whitcomb had come, alone and 
almost unfriended, seeking a position. The over- 
worked editor had taken the boy for a few days’ 
trial. Finding him, in spite of his youthful and 
weak appearance, capable, apt and cheerful, quick 


and faithful to duty, Mr. Benson had been glad | 


to retain John. Ina short time the young fellow 
was his manager’s chief assistant. 

Then he began to plan for Harold’s coming. 
Through his watchfulness and Mr. Benson’s aid 
John’s step-brother had secured the charge of the 
Northville telegraph-office—a better post than he 
had held at home. 

John’s leisure moments were thereafter spent 
chiefly in his step-brother’s office. 





By practice | 


“I’m sorry to ask you, Jack,”’ said Harold, 
apologetically, ‘‘when you have to begin work so 
early in the morning. But you see I want to go | 
on the boat excursion to-night. I’ve engaged to | 
take Flora.”’ 

John looked surprised and grave, but made no 
comment. Harold's face flushed a little. | 

“Don’t look so solemn, Jack,’’ he said. ‘Any | 
of the other chaps would jump at the chance to | 
take her.” 

“I’m afraid itll be a rather rough crowd, | 
Harry,” replied John. ‘Not the sort of ‘chaps’ | 
you want to compete with.” 

‘Well, one must have a little fun, Jack, and | 
there’s not much choice of society here.” 

John sat gravely silent. He disliked to differ | 
from or seem to dictate to Harold. 

“Flora isn’t like Elma,"’ he finally ventured to | 
remark. 

“Of course she isn’t,’’ said Harold, with a look 
of irritation. ‘Elma isa lady. Not but Flora’s 





| nettled him. 


Flora with pride and affection. 

The stoutly-built young fellow was dressed in 
workman’s ‘“‘jumper’’ and overalls. He had a 
fine, athletic figure, and was handsome in a florid 
way. 

‘*Flora, don’t pretend you didn’t see me coming, 
he said, jocularly. 

“Oh, it’s you, Jerry, is it?” 
lessly. 

“Yes, it is,’ replied Jerry. ‘‘Where in the 
world have you been keeping yourself, Flo, for 
the last twenty-four hours? I've tried every way 
to get a word with you.”’ 

“Oh, I’ve been about just the same as ever. 1 
guess you'd have found me if you'd tried very 
hard.”’ Flora held the hat off at arm’s-length, 
and tilted her head on one side to study the effect 
of a blue butterfly bow. 

Jerry knew this was a bit of acting, and it 
He had little confidence in Flora’s 
good faith, much as he admired her beauty. The 
truth was that Flora had purposely kept out of 
his way after accepting Harry Williams’s invita- 
tion to the moonlight excursion. 

“Say, Flora,’’ remarked Jerry, in a tone of 
mingled command and entreaty, ‘‘you’re a-going 
on the excursion ‘long with me to-night.” 

Flora arched her eyebrows. 

‘Why! What in the world makes you think 


” 


she said, care- 


| so, Jerry ?”” 


‘“‘Now, Flo, don’t stand a fellow off like that. 
You know of course I’ve been calculating on 
asking you ever since the trip was planned. It 
aint my fault that I couldn’t get a chance to 
speak to you sooner.”’ 

“It isn’t anybody's fault,’’ said Flora, tossing 





her head. ‘You needn’t think, Jerry, that I’ve 
got to wait every time till you get ready to ask me. 
I guess there’s other fellows in Northville.” 

Jerry’s face darkened with anger. 

“Now you haven’t promised anybody 
Flora.” 

“Well, I just have,” replied Flora, “and I don’t 
know what you’ve got to say about it, anyway.” 

“Is it that dude Williams?” demanded Jerry, 
raising his voice. 

“It’s Mr. Williams,” retorted Flora. ‘“He’s no 
more of a dude than you are, but he’s a sight 
better-mannered.” 

“Flora!” Jerry was now thoroughly angry. “I 
won’t be treated so by no girl. You’d better take 
care. I guess me and the Hunt gang can go on the 
trip, too, and I reckon we could make it a sorry 
kind of an excursion for you and your nice- 
mannered fellow.” 

“You won’t do that!” returned Flora, though she 
looked a little scared. “If you do, I guess you'll 
find that other folks can take care of themselves. 
I aint going to stay here and talk with you any 
longer, if you can’t talk like a gentleman.” 

She snatched her work-basket and hat, and rose 
to go from the room. Perhaps a little compunction 
seized her as Jerry turned away. This faithful 
cavalier had given her many of the treats and 
pleasures that were dear to her heart. She paused 
at the door, half-inclined to turn back and say 
something apologetic to Jerry. But she resisted 
the impulse, and went on to her room. 

“He needn’t try to frighten me,” she said to 
herself. Then she repeated the three words that 
were a key to the spoiled, flattered girl’s temper— 
“T don’t care!” 

Jerry, full of resentment, tramped up the street. 
In this mood he unfortunately encountered Peter 
Hunt. 

Jerry had not seriously meant his threat to Flora 
of going on the boat excursion with the “Hunt 
gang.” He had merely said the strongest thing 

‘which occurred to him, at the moment, as one that 
he dared say to Flora. He felt himself to be a 
much better fellow than any one of that lawless 
crowd. 

He was an honest mechanic, who paid his bills, 
and had some pride in his reputation as a work- 
man. Peter Hunt was openly and shamelessly a 
loafer. Jerry seldom entered a saloon, while 
Peter Hunt was a regular attendant in such places. 

Jerry, however, had received but a rough 
bringing-up. His wish to stand well in Flora’s 
favor had long been hig strongest motive for 
striving to make himself respectable and respected. 
Now, with his jealousy fully aroused, feeling 
humiliated and ill-used, he was in a mood to be 
easily tempted to some unmanly, despicable act of 
retaliation. 

As be came out on the main street of the town 
his bitter feeling was intensified by the sight of 
Harry Williams walking leisurely on the other 
side of the street. 

Jerry clenched his hard fists, and watched Harry 
with a wrathful scowl. This greatly pleased Peter 
Hunt, who was standing in the doorway of Bowers’ 
saloon. Peter’s shrewd, little gray eyes twinkled 
maliciously. 

“Hello, Jerry,” he said, in a bantering tone, “is 
that the chap that’s gettin’ your girlaway? Seems 
to me you’re so stuck on him you can’t see nobody 
else. Real pretty chap, aint he?” 

“Maybe he won’t look so pretty by to-morrow 
morning,” said Jerry, turning away. 

FANNY M. JOHNSON. 


else, 


(To be continued.) 


——————— 
For the Companion. 


A WIZARD FROM GETTYSBURG. 


It was one afternoon in April, not long ago, only 
the other day, and the shadows had already begun 
to lengthen. 

Bertrand Delmandé, a fine, bright-looking boy of 
fourteen years,—fifteen perhaps,—was mounted, 
and riding along a pleasant country road, upon a 
little Creole pony such as boys in Louisiana usually 
ride when they have nothing better at hand. He 
had hunted, and carried his gun before him. 

It is unpleasant to state that Bertrand was not so 
depressed as he should have been, in view of recent 
events that had come about. Within the past week 
he had been recalled from the college of Grand 
Céteau to his home, the Bon-Accueil plantation. 

He had found his father and his grandmother 
depressed over money matters, awaiting certain 
legal developments that might result in his perma- 
nent withdrawal from school. That very day, 
directly after the early dinner, the two had driven 
to town—on this very business—to be absent till 
the late afternoon. Bertrand, then, had saddled 
Picayune and gone for a long jaunt, such as his 
heart delighted in. 

He was returning now, and had approached the 
beginning of the great tangled Cherokee hedge 
that marked the boundary line of Bon-Accueil, and 
that twinkled with multiple white roses. 

The pony started suddenly and violently, fright- 
ened at something there in the turn of the road, and 
just under the hedge. It looked like a bundle of 
rags at first. But it was a tramp, seated upon a 
broad, flat stone. 

Bertrand had no maudlin consideration for 
tramps as a species; he had only that morning 
driven from the place one who was making himself 
unpleasant at the kitchen window. 

But this tramp was old and feeble. His beard 
was long and as white as new-ginned cotton; and 
when Bertrand saw him he was engaged in 
staunching a wound in his bare heel with a fistful 
of matted grass. 

“What’s wrong, old man?” asked the boy, kindly. 

The tramp looked up at him with a bewildered 
glance, but did not answer. 

“Well,” thought Bertrand, “since it’s decided 
that I’m to be a physician some day, I can’t begin 
to practise too early.” 

He dismounted and examined the injured foot. 
It had an ugly gash. Bertrand acted mostly from 
impulse. Fortunately his impulses were not bad 
ones. So, nimbly, and as quickly as he could 
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manage it, he had the old man astride Picayune, 
whilst he himself was leading the pony down the 
narrow lane. 

The dark green hedge towered like a high and 
solid wall on one side. On the other was a broad, 
open field where here and there appeared the flash 
and gleam of uplifted polished hoes, that negroes 
were plying between the even rows of cotton and 
tender corn. 

“This is the State of Louisiana,” uttered the 
tramp, quaveringly. 

“Yes, this is Louisiana,” 
cheerily. 

“Yes, I know it is. I’ve been in all of them since 
Gettysburg. Sometimes it was too hot, and some- 
times it was too cold; and with that bullet in my 
head—you don’t remember? No, you don’t remem- 
ber Gettysburg.” 

“Well, no, not vividly,” laughed Bertrand. 

“Is it a hospital? It isn’t a factory, is it?” the 
man questioned. 
| ‘Where we’re going? Why, no, it’s the Delmandé 
plantation—Bon-Accueil. Here we are. Wait, I’ll 
| open the gate.” 

This singular group entered the yard from the 
| rear, and not far from the house. A big black 
| woman who sat just without a cabin door, picking 
| a pile of rusty-looking moss, called out, at sight of 
| them: 

| “Wat's dat you’s bringin’ in dis yard, boy? top 
| dat hoss?” 

| She received no reply. 
| no notice of her inquiry. 
| ‘Fu’ a boy w’at goes ter school like you does— 
| whar’s yo’ sense?” she went on, with a fine show 


returned Bertrand, 





Bertrand, indeed, took 


“In his Pa's Rockin'-cheer ! 


of indignation ; then, muttering to herself, ‘‘Ma’ame 
Bertrand an’ Marse St. Ange aint gwine stan’ dat; 
I knows dey aint. Dah! ef he aint done sot ’im on 
de gall’ry, plum down in his pa’s rockin’-cheer !” 

Which the boy had done; seated the tramp in a 
pleasant corner of the veranda, while he went in 
search of bandages for his wound. 

The servants showed high disapproval; the 
housemaid following Bertrand into his grand. 
mother’s room, whither he had carried his inves- 
tigations. 

““W’at you tearin’ yo’ gran’ma’s closit ter pieces 
dat away, boy?” she complained in her high 
soprano. 

“I’m looking for bandages.” 

“Den w’y ydu don’t ax fu’ ban’ges, an’ lef yo’ 
gran’ma’s closit ‘lone? You want ter listen ter 
me, you gwine git shed o’ dat tramp settin’ dah 
naxt ter de dinin’-room! W’en de silva be missin’, 
*tain’ you, w’at gwine git blame’, it’s me.” 

“The silver? Nonsense, ’Cindy; the man’s 
wounded, and can’t you see he’s out of his head.” 

“No mo’ outen his head ’an I is. ’Tain’ me w’at 
want ter tres’ (trust) ’im wid de sto’-room key, ef 
he is outen his head,” she concluded with sagacious 
and disdainful shrug. 

But Bertrand’s protégé proved so unapproachable 
in his long-worn rags, that the boy concluded to 
leave him unmolested till his father’s return, and 
then ask permission to turn the forlorn creature 
into the bath-house, and array him afterward in 
clean, fresh garments. 

So there the old tramp sat in the veranda corner, 
stolidly content, when St. Ange Delmandé with his 
mother drove back from town. 

St. Ange was a dark, slender man of middle 
age, with a sensitive face, and a plentiful sprinkle 
of gray in his thick, black hair; his mother, a 
portly woman, and an active one for her sixty-five 
years. 

They were evidently in a despondent mood. 














Perhaps it was for the cheer of her sweet presence 
that they had brought with them from town a 
little girl, the child of Madame Delmandé’s only 
daughter, who was married, and lived there. 

Madame Delmandé and her son were astonished 
to find so uninviting an intruder in possession. But 
a few earnest words from Bertrand reassured 
them, and partly reconciled them to the man’s 
presence; and it was with wholly indifferent 
though not unkindly glances that they passed him 
by when they entered. On any large plantation 
there are always nooks and corners where, for a 
night or more, even such a man as this tramp may 
be tolerated and given shelter. 

When Bertrand went to bed that night, he lay 
long awake thinking of the man, and of what he 
had heard from his lips in the hushed starlight. 
The boy had heard of the awfulness of Gettysburg 
till it was like something he could feel and quiver 
at. 

On that field of battle this man had received a 
new and tragic birth. For all his existence that 
went before was a blank to him. There in the 
black desolation of war, he was born again without 
friends or kindred; without even a name he could 
know was his own. Then he had gone forth a 
wanderer; living in all the hospitals of the land; 
toiling when he could, starving when he must. 

Strangely enough he had addressed Bertrand as 
“St. Ange,” not once, but every time he had spoken 
tohim. The boy wondered at this. Was it because 
he had heard Madame Delmandé address her son 
by that name, and fancied it? 

So this nameless wanderer had drifted far down 
to the plantation of Bon-Accueil, and at last had 


' 


found a human hand stretched out to him in 
kindness. 

When the family assembled at breakfast on the 
following morning, the tramp was already settled 
in the chair, and in the corner which Bertrand’s 
indulgence had made familiar to him. : 

If he had turned partly around he would have 
faced the flower garden, with its gravelled walks 
and trim parterres, where a tangle of color and 
perfume were holding high revelry this April 
morning; but he liked better to gaze into the 
back yard, where there was always movement: 
men and women coming and going, bearing imple- 
ments of work; little negroes in scanty garments, 
darting here and there, and kicking up the dust in 
their exuberance. 

Madame Delmandé could just catch a glimpse 
of him through the long window that opened to 
the floor, and’near which he sat. j 

Mr. Delmandé had spoken to him pleasantly 
as he came in; but he and his mother were wholly 
absorbed by their trouble, and talked constantly 
of that, while Bertrand went back and forth minis- 
tering to the old man’s wants. The boy knew that 
the seryants would have done the office with ill 
grace, and he chose to be cup-bearer himself to 
the unfortunate creature for whose presence he 
alone was responsible. 

Once when Bertrand went out to him with a 
second cup of coffee, steaming and fragrant, the 
old man whispered: 

“What are they saying in there?” pointing over 
his shoulder to the dining-room. 

“Oh, money troubles that will force us to econo- 
mize for a while,” answered the boy. “What 
father and mé-mére feel worst about is that I shall 
have to leave college now.” 

“No, no! St. Ange must go to school. The war’s 
over, the war’s over! St. Ange and Florentine 
must go to school.” 

“But if there’s no money,” the boy insisted, 


smiling like one who humors the vagaries of a 
child. 

*“Money! money!” murmured the tramp. “T 
war’s over—money! money!” 

His sleepy gaze had swept across the yard, into 
the thick of the orchard beyond, and rested there. 

Suddenly he pushed aside the light table that 
had been set before him, and rose, clutching Ber- 
| trand’s arm. 
| “St. Ange, you must go to school!” he whispered. 

“The war’s over,” looking furtively around. 
“Come. Don’t let them hear you. Don’t let the 
niggers see us. Get'a spade—the little spade that 
Buck Williams was digging his cistern with.” 

Still clutching the boy, he had dragged him down 
the steps as he said this, and was traversing the 
| yard with long, limping strides, himself leadin-; 
the way. 

From under a shed where such things were to be 
found, Bertrand selected a spade, since the tramp’s 
whim demanded that he should, and together they 
entered the orchard. 

The grass was thick and tufted here, and wet 
| with the morning dew. In long lines, forminy 
| pleasant avenues between, were peach-trees 

growing, and pear and apple and plum. Close 
| against the fence was the pomegranate hedge, 
| with its waxen blossoms, brick-red. Far down in 
| the centre of the orchard stood a huge pecan-tree, 
| twice the size of any other that was there, seeming 
| to rule like an old-time king. 


| 
| 
| he 


| 
| 





Here Bertrand and his guide stopped. The 
tramp had not once hesitated in his movements 
since grasping the arm of his young companion on 

| the veranda. Now he went and leaned his back 
against the pecan-tree, where there was a deep 
knot, and looking steadily before him he took ten 
paces forward. Turning sharply to the right, he 
made five additional paces. Then pointing his 
finger downward, and looking at Bertrand, he 
said: 

“There, dig. I would do it myself but for my 
wounded foot. For I’ve turned many a spade of 
earth since Gettysburg. Dig, St. Ange, dig! The 
war’s over; you must go to school.” 

Is there a boy of fifteen under the sun who 
would not have dug, even knowing he was 
following the insane dictates of a demented man? 
Bertrand entered with all the zest of his years and 
his spirit into the curious adventure; and he dug 
and he dug, throwing great spadefuls of the rich, 
fragrant earth from side to side. 

The tramp, with body bent and fingers like claws 
clasping his bony knees, stood watching with eager 
eyes, that never unfastened their steady gaze frum 
the boy’s rhythmic motions. 

“That’s it!” he muttered at intervals. “Dig, 
dig! The war’s over. You must go to school, St. 
Ange.” 

Deep down in the earth, too deep for any 
ordinary turning of the soil with spade or plow to 
have reached it, wasa box. It was of tin, appar- 
ently, something larger than a cigar-box, and 
bound round and round with twine, rotted now 
and eaten away in places. 

The tramp showed no surprise at seeing it there; 
he simply knelt upon the ground and lifted it from 
its long resting-place. 

Bertrand had let the spade fall from his hands, 
and was quivering with the awe of the thing he 
saw. Who could this wizard be that had come to 
him in the guise of a tramp, that walked in 
cabalistic paces upon his own father’s ground, and 
pointed his finger like a divining-rod to the spot 
where boxes—maybe treasures—lay? It was like 
a page from a wonder-book. 

And walking behind this white-haired old man, 
who was again leading the way, something of 
childish superstition crept back into Bertrand’s 
heart. It was the same feeling with which he had 
often sat, long ago, in the weird firelight of some 
negro’s cabin, listening to tales of witches who 
came in the night to work uncanny spells at their 
will. 

Madame Delmandé had never abandoned the 
custom of washing her own silver and dainty 
china. She sat, when the breakfast was over, with 
a pail of warm suds before her that ’Cindy had 
brought to her, with an abundance of soft linen 
cloths. Her little granddaughter stood beside her 
playing, as babies will, with the bright spoons and 
forks, and ranging them in rows on the polished 
mahogany. St. Auge was at the window making 
entries in a note-book, and frowning gloomily as 
he did so. 

The group in the dining-room were so employed 
when the old tramp came staggering in, Bertrand 
close behind him. 

He went and stood at the foot of the table, 
opposite to where Madame Delmandé sat, and let 
fall the box upon it. 

The thing in falling shattered, and from its 
bursting sides gold came, clicking, spinning, 
gliding, some of it, like oil; rolling along the 
table and off it to the floor, but heaped up, the 
bulk of it, before the tramp. 

“Here’s money!” he called out, plunging his old 
hand in the thick of it. ‘Who says St. Ange shall 
not go to school? The war’s over—here’s money ! 
St. Ange, my boy,” turning to Bertrand and 
speaking with quick authority, “tell Buck Williams 
to hitch black Bess to the buggy, and go bring 
Judge Parkerson here.” 

Judge Parkerson, indeed, who had been dead 
for twenty years and more! 

“Tell him that—that—” and the hand that was 
not in the gold went up to the withered forehead, 
“that—Bertrand Delmandé needs him!” - 

Madame Delmandé, at sight of the man and his 
box and his gold, had given a sharp cry, such as 
might follow the plunge of a knife. She lay now 
in her son’s arms, panting hoarsely. 

“Your father, St. Ange,—come back from the 
dead—your father!” . 

“Be calm, mother!” the man implored. onan 
had such sure proof of his death in that terrible 
battle, this may not be he.” ss 

“l know him! I know your father, my 50n- 
and disengaging herself from the arms that held 
her, she dragged herself as a wounded serpent 
might to where the old man stood. ; 

His hand was still in the gold, and on his face 
was yet the flush which had come there when he 





shouted out the name, Bertrand Delmande. 
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“Husband,” she gasped, ‘“‘do you know me—your 
wife?” 

The little girl was playing gleefully with the 
yellow coin. 
” Bertrand stood, pulseless almost, like a young 
Acteon cut in marble. 

When the old man had looked long into the 
woman’s imploring face, he made a courtly bow. 

“Madame,” he said, “an old soldier, wounded on 
the field of Gettysburg, craves for himself and his 
two little children your kind hospitality.” 

KATE CHOPIN. 
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THE PRINTER. 


With types, and paper, and hand-press, 
And faith —— mm 

He settled in the wilderness, 
And set his mill a-going. 


They wondered what he was about 
When in the woods they found him, 
But when he got his paper out 
They built a town around him! 


— Atlanta Constitution, 


* 
> 





For the Companion. 


QUEER PATIENTS. 
In Two CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 
A Difficult Operation. 


“Sefior Medico, an Jndio waits at the door,” said 
Carmelita, the little daughter of my landlady, 
Dofa Oliva. 
Erberto,” she added, hesitating, and with a per- 
plexed glance. ‘Shall I tell him to go away?” 

“No, no!” I exclaimed, laughing. “Bring him 


” 


in 


My “shingle” as a doctor had been out a month | 


at Concepcion de Paraguay, but beyond a little 
attention to my landlady’s numerous ailments, no 
practice had I had. I must not lose a patient, 
therefore, even if he were an Indian, and not even 
a Christian! 

Carmelita went out, still hesitating, but imme- 
diately returned. 

“He will not come in, sefior,” she reported, with 
a smile. 

Since he would not come in, I went out, but was 
somewhat startled at sight of him, and thought 
better of little Carmelita’s hesitation. 

An Indian, a great muscular fellow, six feet two 
in height, all brawn and bone, a swarthy Hercules, 
who evidently had no ailment, stood on the door 
step regarding me silently and searchingly out of 
his deep-set black eyes. 

His straight black hair hung in thick locks down 
his back. Save for a coarse waist-cloth, he was 
unclothed. In one hand he held a thick paddle of 
hard quebrado wood, which would serve as a 
weapon. 

“Bueno, hombre,” 1 said in Spanish, “what do 
you want?” 

The Indian gave an impatient grunt and shook 
his big head. 

“He cannot speak our language,” said Carmelita, 
who had come a little way after me. “I cannot 
even understand such Guarani as he speaks.” 

I was at a loss, when the Indian made use of the 
words taita cazek, and pointed with his paddle 
toward the river. 

“I think,” suggested Carmelita, “he wants you 
to go over the river into the chaco. It is an evil 
place, sefior.” 

The Indian nodded vigorously when I pointed 
across the river toward the chaco, or wilderness. 
It was evident that some of his barbarous tribes. 
men were in need of the services of a physician or 
surgeon. 

1 got my medicine-case and put on water- 
proof, thick gloves and heavy boots. How far off 
my services were required, and whether the case 
were medical or surgical, I knew not, but to be on 
the safe side, turned back and took my not very 
complete surgical kit. 

“Adios, senor!” little Carmelita called after me, 
and looking back to return her good-by, I saw that 
she was regarding my departure with solicitude. 

Concepcion is situated on the east bank of the 
river Paraguay, which at this place is almost eight 
hundred yards wide. Following the Indian down 
to the landing-place, I found that he had crossed 
in a small montaria, or log boat, and had a com- 
panion, not as gigantic as he, but quite as wild in 
appearance. 

It was useless to question the men. I took my 
seat in the canoe, and was paddled quickly across 
the river. . 

I confess that I was not without misgivings as I 
looked at my boatmen, for awful stories of canni- 
balism are at times reported from the chaco. I 
make a point of not carrying weapons of defence, 
and even then I did not wish that I had arms to 
take. My experience tells me that when practising 
his profession a physician is best armed when 
unarmed, 

While I was in Entre Rios, a year or two ago, I 
Was one night called to dress a knife-wound at a 
camp in the hills. There were fourteen rough- 
looking fellows about besides my patient—all 
desperadoes, and apparently capable of cutting a 
throat for a dollar. 

But they escorted me home in safety, and gave 
me an ounce of gold—sixteen dollars—for my 
services. If I had gone armed, they might have 
made way with me—for my pistol. 
onan a = how tite theory would 
wnat Need gamers chaco ations; but a physician 
ie Sea ae 1eart anywhere, and most of all 
po my America, amid scenes of suffering and 
Phos sree or chaco side of the river the two 
follow. - yh their boat and beckoned me to 

’ st through reeds, then up a bank on 

"ew scattered palms, and thence back upon 
assy plain. Within a few hundred yards we 
hommes tae third Indio who was guarding four 
on oie led near by. This Indian was armed 
and a spear at least twelve feet in length, 


ar X 3 ; 
“bao Similar spears were stuck in the ground 
ard by, “ 


Which gr 
the gr; 
came 


Starting 
tarting suddenly up from the grass, he stared 


‘But he is not a Christian, Sejor | 


words with my two attendants, whereupon they 
brought me one of the horses. It was barebacked, 
and for bridle had only a strand of green hide tied 
around its lower jaw. 

I am but an indifferent horseman, and had never 
ridden without a saddle. Moreover, I had my 
medicine-case and box of surgical instruments to 
carry. I tried to persuade one of the Indians to 
take them for me, but they were all suspicious, 
and declined. 

But I managed to tie them together with a hide 
line, and slung the whole over my shoulder, and 
| then we set out. 
| My companions started away at a gallop, and 
my horse adopted the same gait. 
been quite impossible for me to hold him in; 
indeed, I had quite as much as I could do to hold 
myself on by his mane. 

He was a fine horse, and threaded his way easily 
among*the palm trunks, through grass which 
| brushed my legs at every stride. It was a most 
uncomfortable ride, what with the motion of the 





pounding of two boxes against my sides. 
disturbed, too, by the rattle of the contents of the 
cases, which suggested the destruction of materia 
medica, and the ruin of instruments. 

After an hour and a half of this progress, my 
rough-riding guides entered a glade between two 
tracts of native oak. Soon a barbaric shouting 
arose, and I saw that we had come to a toldaria, or 
camp, consisting of eight toldos, or wigwams, made 
of poles covered with half-dressed hides. Out of 
these came pouring a throng of children, dogs and 
squaws. 

In the midst of the half-circle formed by the 
toldos stood a large stone fireplace and oven—for a 
part of it was arched over. It was empty, and 
| wore—so my again recurring misgivings led me to 
fancy—an expectant look! 





horse, the difficulty of keeping my seat, and the | 
I was | 


hard at me for a moment, then exchanged some | with his nose. These chaco Indians are almost 


It would have | 


completely free from colds in the head or anything 
like nasal catarrh. He drew in no air at his nostrils, { 
but breathed wholly through the mouth. Otherwise, 
he appeared in full health. 

I opened my surgical case, and took out a probe 
to pass into the nostril. But the sight of the contents 
of the case filled the lad with fresh terror. 

The Indians who held my vigorous young patient 
were themselves so affected by the spectacle that 
they lost their grip on him, and he escaped us all, 
giving me a blow when he squirmed free that 
almost took away my breath. It would have been 
quite as easy to hold a greased pig. 

Once more the grand chase began, with an 
accompaniment of barbaric yells. This time the 
lad bolted straight into the oak woods; but he was 
overtaken and dragged back; considerably ex 
hausted. 

They held him on his back upon the ground; and 
after some trouble I discovered that several large 
polypi completely filled his nasal passages. 

To remove them would necessitate a somewhat 
delicate surgical operation. Indeed, I would much 
rather have cut off both his legs than attempt it. 
Moreover, my hospital practice when a student 
had never given me an opportunity to remove a 
polypus. 

For a moment I did not like to undertake it. But | 
the professional spirit soon returned to me. | 

I saw that it would be necessary to etherize the 
boy before anything could be done; and how to 
accomplish this, or what opinion the savages would | 
form of such procedure, were subjects of un 
pleasant conjecture with me. 

If only I could have explained to the old chief 
it would have been easier; but not one of the tribe 
knew a word of Spanish, save buenos dias. I had 
a bottle of ether in my medical case; but if I 
administered it, and the Indians, seeing the effect, 
should take the notion that I was killing the lad— 


My guides drew rein before the largest of the | what then! 


| skin tents. A truly patriarchal old Indio who, I 


After some uneasy reflections I had recourse to 





Indians 


“ Four 


decided at once, was the cacique of the tribe, 
appeared at the entrance. He must have been at 


held him fast.” 


| least a hundred years old; it is no uncommon | 


thing for chaco Indians to live beyond that age. 
His hair was white and his skin much wrinkled, 
yet he stood erect and was even taller than the bar- 
| barian to whom Carmelita had introduced me. He 
| was a savage from foot to crown in appearance, but 
| age had softened his flerceness. 

With a wide-open smile this veteran took my 
| hand, assisted me to dismount, and pronounced 
the words, *“* Buenos dias /’’—good morning—repeat- 
| ing them over and over, for as it turned out they 
were the only Spanish words he knew. 

A fine, handsome squaw spread a skin for me to 
sit on, and brought a gourdful of wild honey which 
I tasted. Then I unstrapped my cases, set them 
before me, and pointing to them, indicated that I 
was ready for the business in hand. 

1 now supposed that I had been called to attend 
to the old savage’s venerable health. 

But no. He first made a sign to the squaw, who 
in turn beckoned to others, and presently there 
ensued a most laughable chase about the camp. 
For a time I could not understand what it was all 
about. A confused mob of twenty or thirty 
Indians, old and young, was rushing about in and 
out among the toldos. 

At last I perceived that they were in pursuit of 
one of their number, an urchin eight or ten years 
old, who ran as if for his life, and dodged them all 
for some minutes. At last he was captured and 
dragged to us, screaming, kicking, biting, scratch- 
ing. 

He was evidently wild with fear. 

When presently he was brought by main strength 
and held fast before us, he suddenly ceased his 
efforts to escape, and turned such a look of terror 
upon me as I never before saw on a human face. 

I noticed that his mouth was half-open and that 
he breathed in labored gasps; but I set this down 
to his violent exertions until the old chief pointed 
to his nose, to call my attention to it. I then took 
note that the organ appeared remarkably full above 
the nostrils, and attempted to examine it more 
closely. 

My first movement toward the boy was followed 
by a wild yell from him and another struggle to 
escape, in which he nearly succeeded. 

Four Indians now held him fast, while I exam- 
ined him. He howled when I touched him, and 
writhed like a snake. Although so young, he was 
| stout, very muscular, and must have weighed as 

much as a hundred and ten pounds. 

It was impossible to reassure or calm him. He 

tried to bite me, and did not cease his struggles. 
I was at a loss to know what was the trouble 





signs. Taking a napkin from my case, I folded it 
into an ether “cone,” and then, making signs of 
pouring ether into it, I applied it to my own nose | 
and presently sank back, in dumb show, as if 
insensible—addressing the pantomime to the old 
chief. 

I had to repeat the explanation several times, 
but he finally nodded and broadly smiled his 
comprehension. 

I then set to work in earnest on the youngster, 
applying the saturated “cone” to his mouth, while 
three Indians held him down. 

He struggled and screamed frightfully; and all 
the Indians, smelling the ether, grunted appre 
hensively, looking much alarmed. But the old 
chief still gave me the consent of his smile, and I 
contrived to keep the saturated cone over the lad’s 
mouth. 

By and by he succumbed and lay quiet, breathing 
heavily through his mouth. 

I could now only remove the “cone” for a few 
moments at a time; but after many efforts with a 
probe and the use of my finger, I ascertained 
something of the location of the polypi. 

I had among my instruments one known to 
surgeons as a “snare,” consisting of a blunt probe 
with an eye in the point, through which a loop of 
fine copper wire can be passed. It was useful to 
me in this case. I had also long forceps, and with 
these and the “‘snare”’ I now set at work, stopping 
after every half minute or so to apply the ether 
cone. 

I have no need to disturb the reader with details. 
It was a long and difficult operation, but was 
completely successful. Fortunately my ether did 
not quite give out, though I was so sparing of it 
at last that the lad evinced signs of returning 
sensibility ere I snared the last of his inconvenient 
growths. 

But I cleared his nostrils completely, and showed 
the old chief, his father, that a pledget of cotton 
could now be passed freely through his nose. At 
each successive stage of the operation the Indians 
uttered grunts of astonishment and admiration. 
But they were evidently much terrified by the 
odor and effects of the ether. 

The youth now lay very docile, regarding me 
wonderingly out of his black eyes; he was quite 
tamed. 

I gave him a tonic, left an ointment for his 
nostrils, and packed up my case to depart. 

An Indian now came, leading a handsome young 
bay horse which the old chief, with many broad 
smiles and repetitions of “buenos dias,” intimated 
was to be my fee. The wealth of these chaco 


| Indians consists almost wholly of horses, of which 


they possess large numbers. I expressed my | 





o(~ 


oti 


|thanks with abundant signs and bows, which 


evidently amused the Indians very much, and rode 
my fee back to the river. Two Indians accompanied 
me. 

I found the animal a well-broken and really 
valuable horse. Later in the afternoon I had him 
lightered across the river to Coneepcion, where I 
soon procured a saddle and bridle. But he did not 
take kindly to the bridle, and is still best managed 
by a strap around his jaw. 

I have since ridden many a league on his back. 
I call him Polypus. 

It was somewhat unprofessional not to } 
second visit to a surgical patient, but in this case I 
deemed it hardly necessary. 

I have since then been called twice to the toldaria, 
once to attend the old chief himself. It is a village 
of the Lengua tribe. The chief is known at 
Concepcion as Taita Fernando. My fee, when I 
visit him, has always been a horse; but a horse 
here is searcely worth more than twenty dollars. 

On the occasion of my second visit, I inquired 
for my juvenile patient. He had quite recovered 
the use of his nose. I naturally felt that he ought 
to be grateful to me, and thought that I would like 
to see him again; but the thankless little wretch 
had no sooner sighted me than he bolted for the 
woods. 





HERBERT PHILBROOK, M. D. 
(To be continued.) 
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BOBOLINK 


He is singing with a will; 
There’s a tink, tink, tinkle, and a gurgle and a thrill, 
He has lilted all the gleaming meadow over, 
He has bathed him in the fragrance of the clover, 
He is drunk with the perfume 
To the tip of every plume! 

Stanley Waterloo. 


= —___—__ 
For the Companion. 


BIRD LIFE IN AN OLD APPLE-TREE. 


Near my study there used to stand several old 
apple-trees that bore fair crops of apples, but 
better crops of birds. Every year these old trees 
were the scenes of bird incidents and bird histories 
that were a source of much interest and amuse 


ment. 

Young trees may be the best for apples, but old 
trees are sure to bear the most birds. If they are 
very decrepit, and full of dead and hollow 


branches, they will bear birds in winter as well as 
summer. The downy woodpecker wants no better 
place than the brittle, dozy trunk of an apple-tree 
in which to excavate his winter home. 

My old apple-trees are all down but one, and this 
one is probably an octogenarian, and I am afraid 
cannot stand it another winter. Its body is a mere 
shell not much over one inch thick, the heart and 
main interior structure having turned to black 
mold long ago. 

An old tree, unlike an old person, as long as it 
lives at all, always has a young streak, or rather 
ring, init. It wears a girdle of perpetual youth. 

My old tree has never yet failed to yield me a 
bushel or more of gillyflowers, and it has turned 
out at least a dozen broods of the great crested 
fiyeatcher, and robins and bluebirds in proportion. 
It carries up one large decayed trunk which some 
one sawed off at the top before my time, and in 
this a downy woodpecker is now, January 12, 
making a home. 

Several years ago a downy woodpecker excavated 
a retreat in this branch, which the following season 
was appropriated by the bluebirds, and has been 
occupied by them nearly every season since. 

When the bluebirds first examined the cavity in 
the spring, I suppose they did not find the wood 
pecker at home, as he is a pretty early riser. 

I happened to be passing near the tree, when on 
again surveying the premises one afternoon, they 
found him in. 

The male bluebird was very angry, and I suppose 
looked upon the innocent downy as an intruder. 
Ile seized on him, and the two fell to the ground, 
the speckled woodpecker quite covered by the blue 
coat of his antagonist. Downy screamed vigor- 


j ously, and got away as soon as he could, but not 


till the bluebird had tweaked out a feather or two. 

He is evidently no fighter, though one would 
think that a bird that had an instrument with which 
it could drill a hole into a tree could defend itself 
against the soft-billed bluebird. 

Two seasons the English sparrows ejected the 
bluebirds and established themselves in it, but 
were in turn ejected by the undersigned, their 
furniture of hens’ feathers and straws pitched out, 
and the bluebirds invited to return, which Ihter in 
the season they did. 

The new cavity which downy is now drilling is 
just above the old one and near the top of the 
stub. Their wells are usually sunk to a depth of 
six or eight inches, but in the present case it cannot 
be sunk more than four inches without breaking 
through into the old cavity. 

Downy seems to have considered the situation, 
and is proceeding cautiously. As she passed last 
night in her new quarters I am inclined to think it 
is about finished, and there must be at least one 
inch of wood beneath her., She worked vigorously 
the greater part of the day, her yellow chips 
strewing the snow beneath. 

I paused several times to observe her pro 
ceedings. 

After her chips have accumulated she stops her 
drilling and throws them out. This she does with 
her beak, shaking them out very rapidly with a flirt 
of her head. 

She did not disappear from sight each time to 
load her beak, but withdrew her head and appeared 
to seize the fragments as if from her feet. If she 
had had a companion I should have thought he was 
handing them up to her from the bottom of the 
cavity. Maybe she had them piled up near the 
doorway. 

The woodpeckers, both the hairy and the downy, 
usually excavate these winter retreats in the fall. 
They pass the nights and the stormy days in them. 
So far as I have observed they do not use them as 
nesting-places the following season. 

Last night when I rapped on the trunk of the 
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old apple-tree near sundown, downy put out her 
head with a surprised and inquiring look, and 
then withdrew it again as I passed on. 

I have spoken of the broods of the great crested 


















fiycatchers that 

have been reared 

in the old apple-tree. 
This is by no means 
a common bird, and 
as it destroys many 
noxious insects I look 
upon it with a friend- 
ly eye, though it is 
the most uncouth and 
unmusical of the fly- 
catchers. 

Indeed among the 
other birds of the 
garden and orchard 
it seems quite like a 
barbarian. 

It has a_ harsh, 
froglike scream, form 
and manners to suit, 
and is clad in a suit 
of butternut brown. 
It seeks a cast-off 
snakeskin to weave 
into its nest, and not 
finding one, will take 
an onion skin, a piece 
of oiled paper, or 
large fish scales. 

It builds in a cavity 
in a tree, rears one 
brood, and is off early in the season. 
see or hear it after August Ist. 

A pair have built in a large, hollow limb in my 
old apple-tree for many years. Whether the same 
pair or not I do not know. Probably it is, or else 
some of their descendants. 

I looked into the cavity one day while the 
mother bird was upon the nest, but before she 
had laid any eggs. A sudden explosive sound 
came up out of the dark depths of the limb, 
much like that made by an alarmed cat. It made 
me jerk my head back, when out came the bird 
and hurried off. 

For several days I saw no more of the pair, and 
feared they had deserted the spot. But they had 
not; they were only more sly than usual. I soon 
discovered an egg in the nest, and then another 
and another. 

One day as I stood near by, a male bluebird 
came along with his mate, prospecting for a spot 
for a second nest. He alighted at the entrance of 
this hole and peeped in. 

Instantly the flycatcher was upon him. The 
blue was enveloped by the butternut brown. The 
two fell to the ground, where the bluebird got 
away, and in a moment more came back and 
looked in the hole again, as much as to say, “I 
will look into that hole now at all hazards.”’ 

The barbarian made a dash for him again, but 
he was now on his guard and avoided her. 

Not long after, the bluebirds decided to occupy 
the old cavity of the downy woodpecker from 
which I had earlier in the season expelled the 
English sparrows. After they had established 
themselves here a kind of border war broke out 
between the male bluebird and the flycatchers, and 
was kept up for weeks. 

The bluebird is very jealous and very bold. 
He will not even tolerate a house-wren in the 
vicinity of his nest. Every bird that builds in a 
cavity he looks upon as his natural rival and 
enemy. The flycatchers did not seek any quarrel 
with him as long as he kept to his own domicile, 
but he could not tolerate them in the same tree. 

It was a pretty sight to see this little blue coat 
charging the butternut through the trees. The 
head of the latter would click like a gunlock, 


I never 


and its harsh, savage voice was full of anger, but | 


the bluebird never flinched, and was always 
ready to renew the fight. 

The English sparrow will sometimes worst the 
bluebird by getting possession of the box or 
cavity ahead of him. Once inside the sparrow 
can hold the fort, and the bluebird will soon give 
up the siege; but in a fair field and no favors, 
the native bird will quickly rout the foreigner. 

Speaking of birds that build in cavities reminds 
me of a curious trait the high-hole has developed 
in my vicinity, one which I have never noticed or 
heard of elsewhere. 

It drills into buildings and steeples and tele- 
graph poles, and in some instances makes itself a 
serious nuisance. 

One season the large Grecian columns made of 
wood of an unoccupied old-fashioned summer 
residence near me were badly marred by them. 
The bird bored into one column, and finding the 
cavity—a foot or more across—not just what it 
was looking for, cut into another one, and still 
into another. Then he bored into the ice-house 


on the premises, and in the sawdust filling 
between the outer and inner sheathing found a 
place to his liking. 

Every season of late years they bore into the 
large ice-house on the banks of the river, and cut 
so many holes and let out so much sawdust that 
the men employed about the place have had to 
shoot them. 

One bird seemed like a monomaniac, and drilled 
holes up and down and right and left as if pos- 
sessed of an evil spirit. It is quite probable that 
if a high-hole or other woodpecker should go 

crazy, it would take to just this sort of thing, 
drilling into seasoned timber till it used 

its strength up. The one I refer to 

would cut through a dry hemlock 

board in a very short time, 


making the slivers fly. 
of a carpenter’s hammer. It may have been that 
he was an unmated bird, a bachelor whose suit 
had not prospered that season, and was giving 
vent to his outraged instincts in drilling these 


mock nesting-places. Joun Burrovons. 
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For the Companion. 
ENDEAVOR. 


The honest, sturdy phrase, “I can,” 
Upheld by force of will, 
Would bring you farther up the hill 
Than any aid of man. 
CHARLES ELMER UPTON. 
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A SILVER CONFERENCE. 


By invitation of the President there will soon 
be held a conference between representatives of 
other countries and of the United States to 
inquire what means, if any, can be taken to 
increase the use of silver in the currency systems 
of the nations. 

It is well known that the present administration 
is opposed to the free coinage of silver by this 
country alone, and the President proposes this 
conference as a compromise. His idea, of course, 
is that if the chief commercial powers of the 
world are willing to join the United States in 
making silver full legal-tender money, it will be 
safe for this country to establish free coinage. 

Those who take the other view,—who believe 
that it is safe to adopt free coinage at once,— 
while they do not deem this conference necessary, 
are yet heartily in favor of anything that will 
bring other governments to the free use of silver 
as money. 

It is not yet determined when and where the 
conference will be held, but it has been reported 
that all the governments of Europe invited by 
the President, excepting Russia, have accepted 
the invitation. It is therefore certain that there 
will be at least a very full interchange of views, 
and a fuller and more comprehensive view of the 
whole silver situation than has ever yet been had 
will result. 

This, in fact, is all that is expected to result at 
present. The delegates to the conference will be 
fully informed as to the views of their own gov- 
ernment, and they will be men who hold personally 
to the views they are expected to present. 

But the conference will have no power to bind 
all the governments or any one of the govern- 
ments to anything. It may be that it will not 
even attempt to pass any resolutions, or to 
recommend by a majority vote a course of action 
to the nations represented. 

In this respect the assembly will be different 
from bodies of diplomatists constituted with a 
view to definite action by two or more govern- 
ments. The Berlin Congress of 1878, held after 
| the defeat of Turkey by Rugsia, was composed of 
statesmen delegated by all the great powers of 
| Europe. This Congress virtually compelled the 








| conqueror to modify the terms of peace to which 
conquered Turkey had already agreed. 

| Even such a Congress as that of Berlin has 
|less power than a commission appointed by 
| governments to negotiate a treaty,—such as was 


the Washington Joint High Commission of 1871, 
by which was formed the treaty with England in 
reference to the Alabama Claims, the fisheries, 
the boundary, and other matters in controversy. 

The Universal Postal Union, which has equal- 
ized the rates of foreign postage over almost the 
whole world, was originated at a conference not 
unlike that which is about to be held on the silver 
question. But in that case separate action by 
each government afterward was needed to make 
the Union effective. 

While, therefore, the meeting will be composed 
of delegates possessing no diplomatic authority, 
it is not to be concluded at once that nothing can 
possibly result from the conference except a little 
more light as to the intentions of the several 





The sound was like that | 


governments represented. 

It may turn out that some of them are willing 
to assist in restoring silver to its old place as 
money, if they can be assured of assistance from 
other strong commercial powers, and ultimately 
an agreement may be reached. But at all events 
a fuller knowledge of the intentions of European 
governments, before the United States takes final 
action, is an advantage which amply justifies the 
holding of the conference. 
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For the Companion. 
THE TATTLER 


The wind to the fluttering leaves 
Told it with lightest breath 

ln the dark at the dead of night, 
Unheeding the pool beneath. 


But the crystalline, treacherous pool 
Their secret could understand 
And gave it straightway to the brook, 
Which babbled it over the land. 
D. A. MCKELLAR. 





BEQUESTS OF MILLIONAIRES. 


Not very long ago there died one of the richest 
citizens of this country. By persons whose 
opportunity to know the facts was good, his 
wealth was estimated at from forty to fifty millions 
of dollars. By the provisions of his will the sum 
of one hundred and forty-five thousand dollars 
was left to various public charities ; all the rest to 
his family. 

Two years ago died the man who was perhaps 
the wealthiest of all American millionaires, and 
one of the half-dozen richest men in the world. 
The value of the property and investments of 
various kinds which he left behind him was 
believed to be not less than one hundred and fifty 
million dollars. 

Such a fortune half a century ago would have 
been looked upon as incredible and impossible 
for a private citizen, and even the novelist's 
adjectives ‘“‘princely’’ and ‘‘royal’’ would have 
failed to describe its magnitude. 

In his will he bequeathed seven hundred thou- 
sand dollars to public institutions, and of this the 
greater part went toa library originally founded 
by his own family. 

Both of these wills were commented on plainly 
when their terms became known, and it was the 
universal judgment that their provisions were 
ungenerous, selfish, and neglectful of public duty. 

On first consideration this criticism may seem 
impertinent and unreasonable. The millionaire 
built up his own fortune, or somebody who chose 
to give it to him built itupfor him. What reason 
has the public for expecting him to remember it 
generously in his will ? 

There are several good reasons. One is that 
the owner of a very great property owes far more 
to the state, and to the people who make up the 
state, for its protection than does the owner of a 
small property. It is true each pays the same 
percentage of taxation, so that the taxes of the 
rich man are heavier in proportion as he is richer. 

But this does not really distribute equally the 
burden. To the very rich man, whose income is 
a hundred times greater than his expenses, the 
public taxes are not a burden at all; to the poor 
man they mean a sacrifice. It is not unreasonable 
in the public to feel that for this discrepancy 
there should be some return. 

Perhaps, however, even this logical reason is 
not so firmly founded as the appeal to moral 
right. Wealth means power to-day, as it never 
did before in history. But there was never a time 
before when it was more thoroughly recognized 
that all power is a trust, which no one has a right 
to use for his own selfish advantage. In the light 
of this principle, the handing down of enormous 
wealth from generation to generation, and using 
none of it for public or private charity, is a clea 
and unpardonable wrong. : 

It is satisfactory to observe that most men of 
great wealth admit this principle nowadays, and 
| are generous in their public gifts, both during life 
| and by their wills. 
| The church naturally receives the most generous 

bounty; the colleges perhaps next; then the 
| public hospitals, the libraries, art galleries, and 
| public museums of every kind. 

In strong contrast with the parsimony of the 
two cases already mentioned, are such men of 
vast wealth as William H. Vanderbilt, who gave 
a million and a quarter of dollars to charities and 
public institutions in his will, beside gifts of several 
espe more made during his lifetime; or men 
| of great but less enormous property, such as Mr. 
D. B. Fayerweather, who died leaving a property 
| of not much more than five millions, of which 

the greater part was bequeathed to hospitals and 
| colleges. 
The most 








important lesson of late years, 


j 


| 





however, is that gifts of this kind ought not all 
to be left until the giver’s death. The Stewart 
and Tilden wills both made generous public 
bequests, but both in large measure failed of 
execution. The shrewdest lawyer is not always 
able to draw up a will which cannot be contested 
and defeated. 

He who makes his gifts to the public during his 
lifetime can see personally to what uses they are 
put, and know that his just debt is justly paid. 
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OBSERVING TRIFLES, 


An American neurologist, eminent in the medical 
profession, told the other day the following anec. 
dote, illustrative of the value to physicians and 
nurses of the habit of quick observation of trifles: 

The doctor once was called in consultation to a 
case of peculiar nervous disease in a woman, 
which had baffled the skill of her physician. No 
cause could be found for certain perplexing symp 
toms. As the doctor stepped to her bedside he 
accidentally displaced an empty cologne bottle on 
an old, highly varnished table by the bedside. 

“Oh,” said the patient, quickly, “the nurse upset 
that bottle last night, and spilled all the cologne.” 

“On this table?” asked the doctor, carelessly. 

“Yes.” 

When the physicians retired for consultation, 
the doctor who had held this conversation said, “I 
think this woman has been drinking cologne. 
Alcohol spilled on that table would have left a 
white stain.” 

Here the quick observation of a trifle and the 
chance knowledge that the alcohol in cologne- 
water would blanch a varnished surface detected 
a dipsomaniac in the patient, and enabled her 
physicians to treat her more intelligently. 

The keen notice of trifles and the rapid matching 
in the mind of cause and effect constitute what 
may be called the detective quality, which belongs 
in its highest grade to great inventors or nat. 
uralists. 

One man, for instance, watches the force with 
which the lid of his wife’s teakettle is raised when 
the water boils, and out of that observation comes 
the steam-engine. 

Another observes that the flame of his candle as 
he enters a door may be blown one way when he 
holds it above his head, and another when he 
lowers the candle, and out of that trifle deduces 
the explanation of some of the great atmospheric 
currents. 

Yet how many thousands of men had seen the 
lid move on a boiling kettle with no result, and 
how many had carried flaming lights without 
detecting the secret of the mighty winds which 
had puzzled all mariners since the first ship sailed! 

So keen an instinct for discovery is usually born 
in a man, yet the quality can be cultivated by 
every person. It is the eye of the eye that finds 
meaning and purpose in every object on which it 
rests. 
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DEEDS THAT LIVE. 


The stranger in the English town of Canterbury, 
going down a narrow lane, where the carved, gabied 
houses nearly meet above his head, past the remains 
of the Chequers Inn, where Chaucer’s pilgrims 
rested, enters a silent grove of oaks, and finds 
himself in the presence of the mighty cathedral 
founded by St Augustine in the sixth century. 
The structure rises like a marvellous, beautiful 
dream; the expression of the religious faith and 
hope of many ages. 

Before the high altar in this church is the spot 
where Thomas a Becket was murdered. Two years 
after his death he was canonized as a saint and 
martyr, and tens of thousands of men and women 
who believed him to be both, made pilgrimages to 
the scene of his murder from all parts of Europe. 
Some of them ascended the steps leading to this 
spot kneeling, and the solid stones are worn into 
grooves by the knees of countless mourners. 

There could be no more striking proof of the 
influence of one man over his kind. No matter 
what view one may take of the murdered archbishop 
with the full light of history upon the events of the 
time, the fact of his power remains written on the 
stone. 

The same traveller, wandering through the 
poorest and dirtiest and dingiest quarters o! 
London, sees rows of neat dwellings, well-lighted 
and ventilated, and rented at low rates to help the 
poor to health and decency. 

He is told that they are “Peabody houses.” The 
wealthy American, whose fortune was acquired in 
England, left a generous fund to be invested in 
model houses for the use of the poorer classes 
He has gone out of the world, and is but ashes and 
aname. But his work, the helpful idea which he 
brought into the world, remains alive and vigorous. 

The words and the act of a man of force and 
courage to stand by his beliefs, whether good or 
bad, are always immortal. They echo and re-echo 
down through the ages. 

Is there nothing in this thought to kindle courage 
and resolve in the heart of a boy? 
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FINE WRITING. 


Many letters are begun with a phrase which 1+ 
not written, but is spoken or thought, “What shall 
I say?” And this is especially the case when the 
letter is to be one of congratulation, or thanks, or 
condolence, or has reference to somewhat excep 
tional circumstances. The writer is not satisfied! 
with saying in simple, perhaps commonplace, 
words what he feels—just as he would speak It. 

He feels vaguely that the occasion requires 
something unusual, that what he writes must read 
well, and that he ought to be able to think of some 
emphatic and eloquent phrases in which to expres 
his sentiments. But if he will think of the letter= 
he has received himself, he will see his mistake. 

Except in unusual cases, where his correspondent 
hada natural literary gift for original and graceful 
expression, the letters that have spoken to his 
heart have been those that were written simply 
and naturally. 

The sentences may have been abrupt, and they 
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may have wandered from one subject to another, 
and pack again, and not sounded at all like the 
letters written by heroes and heroines of stories, 
and they may have ended suddenly without a 
graceful closing paragraph, but they were genuine 
and characteristic. 

Their awkwardness was nothing, since their 
sincerity was so evident, a sincerity that might 
have been entirely disguised under labored, 
pookish, “fine writing.” 

The story is told of a bright French woman that 
she spent much time and thought in preparing a 
satisfactory letter of congratulation to a friend who 
had obtained a court appointment. She covered 
four large pages with beautiful phrases expressing 
her joy over his good fortune. She read it to a 
literary man of fine taste and much good sense. 
Ile asked her what she meant by all that. 

“Why,” she replied, “I want to tell him that no 
one appreciates better than I do the justice that 
lis Majesty has done him, and I hope in going 
away from here he will not forget his friends, 
and that he ought to remember me, because I have 
always been interested in his career.” 

“Very well, madame, tear up those four large 
pages, and write to him what you have just said. 
Depend upon it, that will please him far better.” 





ALWAYS READY. 


Suwaroff, Russia’s great military commander, 
was a little man, insignificant in everything but 
that intangible power of mind and character with 
which physical strength is never to be compared. 

He had been sickly in his youth, but became 
hardy under the stimulus of cold bathing and the 
benefits of a plain diet. Buckets of cold water 
were thrown over him in the morning, and his 
table was served with fare which guests would 
fain have refused, but dared not, lest he should 
think them effeminate. 

He despised dress, and delighted in drilling his 
men in his shirt-sleeves, sometimes with his stock- 
ings literally “down at the heel.” 

But his hardihood of life and action had its 
effect on the men he commanded. 
up and about by midnight, and would salute the 
first soldier whom he saw moving with a piercing 
cock-crow, in commendation of his early rising. 

During the first Polish war he had given orders 
for an attack at cock-crow, and a spy in the camp 
carried the news to the enemy. The attack, how- 
ever, really took place at nine o’clock on the 
evening when the arrangement had been made, 
for Suwaroff, suspecting treachery, had then 
turned out the troops by his well-known crowing. 

The enemy, expecting the event in the morning, 
were entirely unprepared, and fell easy victims to 
his forethought. 

“To-morrow morning,” said he to his troops on 
the evening before the storming of Ismail, “an 
hour before daybreak, I mean to get up. I shall 
wash and dress myself, say my prayers, give one 
good cock-crow, and then capture Ismail.” 

It was hardly possible to find him off the alert. 

“Do you never take off your clothes at night?” 
he was asked. 

“No,” said he. “But when I get lazy and want 
to have a comfortable sleep, I generally take of 
one spur !”” 
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“PRIMARIES.” 





During the last few weeks the papers have had 
much to say about conventions. From every part 
of every State delegates have been chosen to 
attend the conventions to nominate new candidates 
for the presidency. 

These most conspicuous conventions, to which 
the delegates are necessarily few, make many 
citizens forget that each and every one of them isa 
delegate to another convention. He is not elected 
to it, but may claim his title to a seat from the very 
fact of his citizenship. Every voter is a delegate 
to the Primary Conventions of his neighborhood. 

It is practically in these meetings of citizens that 
the officers of all our government, local and 
general, are elected. The final choice, to be sure, 
is with the people, but they can choose only between 
the candidates offered them. 

“But the politicians manage those things,” many 
citizens say, “and we are not expected.” 

That is just the trouble. Every good citizen 
ought to be expected at the primaries of his ward 
district even more than at the polls on election 
day. 

How can the honest people of a community 
choose the best officials if they must pick only 
from the “politicians’ ” choice? It isin the people’s 
power, and itis their duty to name candidates no 
less than to elect them. The man who shirks the 
“primaries” of his party neglects a chief duty of 
his citizenship. 

Our city governments first of all need a thorough 
scouring, and as they improve, better men will go 
to the big conventions, better candidates for the 
higher offices will be offered t© the people and 
elected. 

The grand army of new voters can do more than 
any other people to bring this change about. Every 
man of twenty-one years should yote as soon as 
he can at “primaries.” Such a first vote will count 
for something. 
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HIS LONGEVITY. 


When the Army of the Potomac was encamped 
before Richmond, there was in its ranks a certain 
colonel who, although he was considered a little 
“airy” by some of his brother officers, was known 
asa wit. 

This colonel had with him an English coach dog 
of a valuable breed. The dog had been trained to 
— under a carriage, but finding, in his present 
Station, no carriage under which to run, he spent 
most of his time under the feet of the regiment to 
which his master was attached. This arrangement 
an not ‘Suit the men particularly well, but the 

olonel kept his dog, in spite of all the grumbling 
remarks which he heard. 

One day the colonel had occasion to go to Grant’s 
quarters, and after transacting his private business, 
the talk turned upor Richmond, the time the army 


He was often | 


had been encamped before it, and the likelihood 
of their finally getting into it. 

At last Grant said, “By the way, colonel, what 
are you going to do with that dog of yours? Are 
you planning to have him run under your heels as 
you go into Richmond?” 

“Um—yes—I think so;” replied the colonel, 
gravely, surveying his favorite critically as he 
spoke; “he comes of a long-lived breed, you 
know!” 


PURITAN SMALL BOYS. 


In a book in which Jonathan Trumbull recorded 
the minor cases he tried as justice of the peace is 
this entry: “His Majesties Tithing man entered 
complaint against Jona. and Susan Smith, that on 
the Lord’s Day, during Divine Service, they did 
smile.” They were found guilty, and each was 
fined five shillings and costs. But it was the 
“small boy” whose behavior in the meeting-house 


“Foolishness is bound in the heart of a child.” 


The boy behaved badly because he was seated 
with other boys, instead of with his father and 
mother in a family pew. They were herded 
together on the pulpit and gallery stairs, and 
tithingmen and constables were appointed to watch 
over them, “and see that they behave themselves 
comelie, and use such raps and blows as meet.” 

In one parish it was ordered in town meeting 
“that there be some sticks set up in various places 
in the meeting-house, and fit persons by them and 
to use them.” 

In Miss Earle’s book, “The Sabbath in Puritan 
New England,” a story is told of Doctor Dakin 
hearing a noise while he was praying in a church 
in Quincy. The minister opened his eyes to 
discover the cause, and saw a red-haired boy 
clutching the railing on the front edge of the 

allery, while a venerable deacon clutched the 
boy. At last the balustrade gave way, and boy 
and deacon fell with a crash. The deacon then led 
the boy out of the meeting-house, and swishing 
sounds, accompanied by wails, were soon heard 
from the region of the horse-sheds. 

Parson Chauncy, of Durham, when a boy in his 
| congregation misbehaved in meeting and was 
mes up” by the tithingman, would stop in 
his sermon, and calling the offender by name would 
ask him to call at the parsonage the next day. At 
these Monday interviews such tender and beautiful 
lessons were taught the bad boys that they looked 
upon Mr. Chauncy as a model of Christian patience 
and gentleness. 

A Yankee trait early showed itself, for in 1729 
the town of Medford passed an order to prosecute 
“all who cut the seats in the meeting-house.” 
Those Puritan boys would whittle, and in spite of 
the tithingman’s watchfulness the seats were 
hacked and cut. 





OUT OF HIS ELEMENT. 


Among Captain R. W. Eastwick’s recollections 
are some of ‘Colonel Wellesley, afterward world- 
renowned as the Duke of Wellington, who told 
him a story of a sergeant in Wellesley’s regiment. 
After the declaration of war with France, and 
when an invasion of England was feared, many 
volunteer regiments were raised, and this sergeant 
was selected to drill one of them. Later, through 
the influence of an officer of the regiment, he 
received a cadetship in the Bengal forces. 


The sergeant went to India, but being quite 


Wellesley, was in Calcutta. 
absence, and hastened to that city, where he called 
upon the colonel and explained his uncomfortable 
position. 

“Sir,” he said, “I am tired of being a gentleman, 
and desire to be degraded back to my former post. 
In fact, to become a sergeant in the 33d again 
would be promotion to me!” 

Colonel Wellesley was glad to have so capable a 
man in his service, but felt in honor bound to 
remonstrate with him for so mistaking his own 
interest. 

“You have attained the position of a gentleman,” 
a. “and should strive to become worthy of 
| duties. 

The sergeant would not listen to him. 

“Saving apy! presence, sir,” he declared, “a 
entleman is a mighty poor thing to be. It is like 
yeing under continual arrest. A man may not do 

that which he desires, that which comes natural to 
him, but must alway be thinking of his behavior, 
and whether what he does is in accordance with 
his station. I would sooner be a private in the 
line, and master of my own actions when off duty, 
than colonel of the regiment and pestered with 
trying to act the gentleman!” 

he man returned to his old place in Colonel 
Wellesley’s regiment. 


THE TEMPERATURE OF THE BRAIN. 


Some interesting experiments have lately been 
made by Professor Angelo Mosso, of Turin, on 
the temperature of the brain. It is a common 
observation that during prolonged mental exer- 
cise or excitement the head becomes hotter, but 
Professor Mossv has applied very delicate heat- 
measuring apparatus to ascertain the effect upon 
the brain temperature not merely of conscious 
mental effort, but of various stimulants and irri. 
tants. 


The sensitiveness of the brain may be judged 
from the fact that during profound sleep a noise 
produced within the hearing of the sleeper, 
although not loud enough to cause an awakening, 
makes a perceptible rise in temperature. 

The administration of cocaine was observed to 
cause a rise of more than seven degrees in the 
brain temperature. One of the effects of opium 
appears to be to produce a fall in the temperature 
of the brain before any of the other organs of the 
body are similarly affected, and indeed while they 
are yet rising in temperature. 

Gréat mental activity produces a condition of 
the blood which appears to be poisonous, especially 
to the muscular system. 

Professor Mosso has used both human beings 
and dogs as the subjects of his experiments. 
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NOT AN UPSTART. 

Public men, if they are to be successful, must 
learn to stifle personal prejudices. Prince Talley 
| rand, who shifted his polities so skilfully that he 
| served under several distinct and contradictory 
| political systems in France, learned this lesson 
| very early. : 


| When M. Thiers, who was of humble origin, 
| began to rise in the world, Talleyrand treated him 
| with great consideration. This greatly displeased 
| a high-bred lady of the prince’s acquaintance. 
| “What!? she exclaimed; “do you receive this 
upstart?” 

“Madame,” Talleyrand answered, “he is not an 


upstart. He has got up! 





provoked the Puritan elders to groan in chorus, | 


unaccustomed to mingle with gentlemen, svon 
found himself out of place. Some time afterward 
jhe heard that his old commander, Colonel | 


He obtained leave of | 


He advised him, therefore, to return to his | 
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Worms.—“Brown’s Vermifuge Comfits” will quickly 
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pesition-eontains all needed ‘appliances <r cae. Pope Mfe- Co.,221 Columbus 
Avenue, Boston. 


ent and easy to use—or carry about. | 
Sent prepaid, anywhere in United States, on receipt of 
Free on application to any Columbia agent, 
or sent by mail for two two-cent stamps. 








price, $7.50.—Trade and Agents 40. 
| J. H.BUNNELL & CO., 76 Cortlandt St., N.Y. 


HOW BABIES SUFFER | 


When their tender Skins are nyo | On Fire 
} 
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with Itching and Burning Eczemas and other Itch. 
ing, Scaly, and Blotchy Skin and Scalp Diseases, 
with Loss of Hair, none but 
mothers realize. To know that 
a single application of the 


CUTICURA 


Remedies will afford imme. 
diate relief, permit rest and 
sleep, and point to a speedy 
and economical cure, and not 
to use them, is to fail in your 
duty. Parents, save your children years of need- 
less suffering from torturing and disfiguring —_- 
tions. CuTicura REMEDIES are the greatest skin 
cures, blood purifiers, and humor remedies of 
modern times. Sold everywhere. Potter DRrue@ 
AND CHEMICAL CoRPORATION, Boston. 

ar “ How to Cure Skin Diseases ”’ mailed free. 


9@ Skin and Scalp purified and beautified 
BABY S by CuTicura Soap. Absolutely pure, 


PAINS AND WEAKNESSES 


Relieved in one minute by that new, 
elegant, and infallible Antidote to Pain, 
Inflammation, and Weakness, the Cuti- 
cura Anti-Pain Plaster. 25 cents. 
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ONE ENJOYS both the method and results 
when Syrup of Figs is taken; 
it is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head 
|aches and fevers, and cures habitual constipation 
Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro 
duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 
stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in 
its effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and 
agreeable substances, its many excellent qualities 
commend it to all, and have made it the most popular 
remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in 50c. and 
81 bottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug 
gist who may not have it on hand will procure it 
promptly for any one who wishes to try it. Do not ac 
cept any substitute. Manufactured only by 
THE CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 
San Francisco, Louisville, New York. 
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GEAVEs A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR, 
AN IDEAL COMPLEXION SOAP. 

If unable to procure this Wonderful Soap send % cents 
fm stamps and receive a cake by return mail. 

. . & CO. Chicago. 

PEOCIAL—Shandon Bells Waltz (the popular Society 

altz) sent FREE to anyone sen’ us three wrappers 

Of Shandon Belis Soap, 











|SHOULD A COMPARATIVELY WELL 
PERSON ask me why I should take Polu- 
boskos, I should say :— 

Because you can enjoy a hearty meal with no | 
inconvenience afterwards, by using it. 
Because its use in milk will enable all to drink 
it although they could not do so before. 
| Because taken before retiring it will insure a rest- 

| ful sleep. 

| Because when tired or exhausted it will restore 

as nothing else will. 

Because it is in no sense a medicine, but a pure, 
life-sustaining, highly nutritious, easily di- 





OVERMAN WHEEL CO. 





gested nature’s food. BOSTON. WASHINGTON, DENVER. SAN FRANCISCO. 
Pamphlet on application. A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Special Agents, 
E1syer & MENDELSON Co., 6 Barclay St., New York, cnrcaco. NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 


Rusifoam 
FOR THE TEETH. 


DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED. 

The most delightful, refreshing, agreeable, and beneficial 
dentifrice ever placed before the public. 
Absolutely Free from All Injurious Substances. 

fy LARGE BOTTLES, PRICE 25 CENTS. REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 
PREPARED ano GUARANTEED wy E. W. Hoyt & Co., Loweut. Mass 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE CELEBRATED HOYT'S GERMAN COLOGNE, 


[SAMPLE VIAL OF RUBIFOAM MAILED FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. | 
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CHIVALRY. 


When was the ‘‘ Age of Chivalry?” 

What were the duties of page, squire and knight? 
What was a knight-errant? a tournament ? 

What ceremonies preceded the making of a knight? 
What novelist has often taken knights as his heroes? 


What poets have written of chivalry? 








For the Companion. 


JUST LUCK. 


“‘An’ so Ben Grey’s a senator,” quoth Uncle Isaac Brown, 
After the great election news had reached our quiet 


town. 

“It seems to me it’s tarnal queer the way this earth is 
run, 

For some men get a heap of loaves, an’ others heaps of 
stun. 

Now Ben an’ I wuz both born here, my father wuz the 
Square, 

An’ owned a farm that reached from town to Jones 
crick, over there. 

Ben’s father wuz a shif’less coot, who died when Ben 


wuz sma 
an’ little Ben with nothin’ theirn at all. 


1 
An’ lef’ Mis’ Gre. 
Luck alwuz had a spite at me, an’ alwuz favored him, 


Though I wuz much the likelier lad, fur he wuz powerful 
slim. 

We never thought that he wuz much ; he never liked to 
fight ; 

I could have tied up my left hand an’ licked him with 
my ri 


y right. 
He never had a mite of grit, I recollec’ that when 
We tried to learn to chaw an’ smoke I wuz as sick 


ain ; 

But rkep’ on an’ learned ’em both, though dad he jawed 
like s) ’ 

An’ Mis’ Guey only talked to Ben, an’ he backed out an’ 
quit. 

Booklearnin’ ? Well, I s’pose of course he wuzn’t quite 
a fool, 

An’ he spent half his time or more a-monkeying roun’ 
at school. 

I never saw no sense in that, nor never wanted to, 

So when I'd learned to write I called my edication 
through. 

Oh, no, “twas just his tarnal luck that’s helped him on 

There wuz a girl once here in town I ‘lowed to make 
ny wife ; 

But when I asked her she said ‘no,’ an’ stuck to it, an’ 
then 

First thing I knew the contr’y fool had gone an’ married 

I vum, it fairly makes me mad! I’ve alwuz been kicked 
down 

While men not half so good as me get pouee an’ renown. 

This sky world haint used me white, but bet your 
attest sheep 

That I haint goin’ to work to hurt, fur it owes me my 
keep. May E. McKITrRIick. 


<< 
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For the Companion. 


PROFESSOR PAULUS. 


Professor Paulus was an eminent man in his 
day. Like many Germans, he did not accept the 
Christian religion, and did not believe in a future 
state. At his death-bed he called about him a 
group of friends, that they might see how an 
atheist and philosopher could die. 

‘‘You will take notes,”’ he said, ‘‘as I dictate 
my symptoms. To a philosopher the last mo- 
ments of life are of great significance, and may 
be of scientific value.”’ 

He dictated a few of his symptoms with a clear 
mind and voice, and as he grew weaker said 
faintly, ‘‘Now I will describe the process of 
dissolution. This is the end of what is called 
the soul.” 

His friends waited for the revelation of what 
might be deemed interesting proof of their 
teacher's dreary creed. He believed in matter, 
and disbelieved in spirit. 

After a few more words the professor fell back 
upon the bed and closed his eyes. For a while 
he lay motionless. Then suddenly starting up, 
his eyes brilliant with an expression of extreme 
wonder and surprise, he cried in a loud voice: 
“There is another life! There is another life!” 
and passed into unconsciousness. 

A persistent denial, even by men eminent in 
intellect, cannot eliminate from the human mind 
the almost universal conviction that there is 
another life beyond the present. 

Aside from the declarations of Christ that the 
soul is immortal, God has declared it in the 
intuitions of men; and while it is impossible to 
know the cause of this revocation of a life-long 
belief, yet it is not an unreasonable inference that 
the dying exclamation of the eminent professor 
was something more than the involuntary asser- 
tion of the soul’s apprehension of immortality. 

Who can tell what the departing spirit sees 
upon the borderland of eternity ? 


aoe 
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For the Companion. 
HER HANDS. 


There is in Philadelphia an orphan asylum 
under the care of a sisterhood of good women, 
who for nearly seventy years have given their 
lives to the care of homeless and friendless little 
ones. 

Margaret C—— joined this sisterhood when she 
was a young girl, and being too ignorant to teach, 
went into the kitchen to cook. When she was an 
old gray-haired woman she was still in the same 
kitchen cooking. She had the love of a mother 
for the little orphans, and always secretly hoped 
that some day she could do better work for them 
and her Master than to bake bread and roast 
meat. 

There was Sister Jane, who by her skill as a 
nurse had saved the lives of four sick babies; 
and there was Sister Sarah, who had so trained 
the boys under her care that some of them had 
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| serving God faithfully at home. Almost every 
| week Sarah had letters from some of ‘‘her boys.” 

If Margaret could save the life of but one little 
baby! If she could rescue one child's soul! 

But suddenly she became very ill, and was 
carried from the kitchen to her room to die. 
When they told her that the end was near, she 
| said to her nurse: 
| © sister, I am an old woman, and I have done 
| no work here for my Lord! When I meet Him 
there is nothing for me to show how I have loved 
Him!” 

“Show Him your hands, Margaret,”’ the sister 
cried, sobbing over the old burned, scarred fingers 
that had toiled humbly in His service for a whole 
lifetime. 

When she was dead, it was noticed that her 
wrinkled hands became firm and white as wax— 
they had taken on the beauty of their youth. 

It is notan uncommon phenomenon after death. 
But the sisters, who loved her tenderly, kissed 
them with reverence. They knew that the service 
of the poor hands had been accepted and blessed. 


~ 
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DIFFERENT RECKONINGS. 


A Roman correspondent of an American news- 
paper not long ago referred to the French 
invasion of Italy under Napoleon as an event of 
the seventeenth century. Many readers of The 
Companion will remember that Napoleon’s first 
Italian campaign was begun in the year 179, and 
will be ready to exclaim, ‘That was in the eigh- 
teenth century!” Few boys or girls, and probably 
not many grown people, will be able to refer the 
correspondent’s apparently confused statement to 
the correct cause, which is that, writing from 
Rome, he naturally used the Italian nomenclature 
of the centuries, which is different from ours. 
When the Italians say, ‘‘The seventeenth century,” 
they mean the period which we designate as the 
eighteenth century. 


There are many familiar terms which are used 
in different senses in different parts of the world. 

A few years ago a queer case got into the courts 
involving the meaning of the word “dozen.” The 
articles numbered by the “dozen” were cups and 
saucers. One of the parties contended that the 
word should be construed according to commercial 
usage, and that as applied te crockery it means an 
English potter’s dozen, which is eighteen. 

The other party held that a dozen means twelve, 
and that view was taken by the court. 

Every schoolboy knows that a pound is not 
always the same thing, as there are pounds 
avoirdupois, of sixteen ounces, or seven thousand 

ins, and pounds troy, of twelve ounces, and 

fty-seven hundred and sixty grains. 

very city schoolboy knows that coal dealers 
buy the fuel in which they deal by the “gross ton” 
of twenty-two hundred and forty pounds, and sell 
it by the “net ton” of two thousand pounds. It is 
no doubt the dealers who have modestly devised 
for what may be termed the “selling ton” the name 
above applied to it. In the Century Dictionary the 
two-thousand-pound ton is called the “short ton”— 
an expression much less pleasing to a sensitive 
ear. 

A mile is a measure of distance the world over, 
but the length of the mile varies greatly, as the 
following table will show: 


English and American mile . 
Scotch mile . ° ° ° ® 
Irish mile. ° ° ° 
German mile ° ° ° 
Dutch and Prussian mile . 
Italian mile . ° e 

Vienna post mile 
Swiss mile . . ‘ 
Swedish and Danish m 
Arabian mile ° ° 
Roman mile . ° ‘ 
Tuscan mile . ° ° . e 
Turkish mile ° 
Flemish mile 


It will be observed that in Switzerland a mile is 
more than five times as long as in England and 
the United States. If an American traveller in 
the land of mountains and of William Tell should 
ask an inhabitant how far it was to the next town, 
and misled by the statement that it was “four 
miles,” should set out to walk there, he would find 
reason to exclaim with the mock doctor, in the old 
English farce, “Oh, why did 1 neglect my studies!” 
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UNDER FALLING ROCKS. 


Alpine climbing is attended by risks of many 
kinds. One of the worst is the danger from falling 
stones. Two members of the Alpine Club, Mr. 
Foster and Mr. Walker, with two professional 
guides, had been to the summit of the Aiguille du 
Midi, a peak which had been ascended only twice 
before. The getting down from the topmost rocky 
cone was a work of much difficulty, but was safely 
accomplished, and the mountaineers were care- 
fully skirting round the base of it, looking for the 
easiest route by which to continue their descent. 
After a time they found themselves, as Mr. Foster 
says, at the head of a great precipice overhanging 
a glacier. The rocks presented no great difficulty 
beyond their steepness, and the party struck 
straight down. 


Some few hundred feet below, a buttress at our 
right attracted us, and we passed straight along the 
face of the cliff to gain it. Jakob was leading, 
Walker next, I followed, and Baumann brought u 
the rear. Only one was moving at a time, an 
every one had the rope as taut as possible between 
himself and his neighbor. 

Jakob was crossing a narrow gully, when sud- 
denly, without warning, as though he had trodden 
upon the keystone of the wall, the whole face for 
thirty or forty feet above him peeled off, and with 
a crash like thunder, hundreds of tons of rocks 
precipitated themselves upon him. 

In an instant he was torn from his hold and 
hurled down the precipice with them. Fortunately, 
Walker was able to hold on, though the strain on 
him was awful. ’ 

As the uproar ceased and silence even more 
impressive succeeded, we looked in one another’s 
faces with blank dismay. From our position it 
was impossible to see what had become of Jakob, 
and only the tight rope told us that his body, living 
or dead, was still fastened to us. 

In a voice singularly unlike his own, Walker at 
length cried out, “Jakob!” and our hearts sank 
within us as it passed without response. “Jakob! 
ach Jakob!” Walker repeated; and I trust none of 
my readers may ever know the relief we felt when 
the reply came back, ‘Ich lebe noch.” 

— er craned over a rock, and then turned 
round. 


“I see him,” he said. ‘He is awfully hurt, and 


the skin torn from his bleeding hands, and his 
clothes in ribbons. After a moment he recovered 


ling fingers, and crawled along the face of the cliff 
to the other side of the gully, where some snow 
offered means to stanch his wounds. 

As soon as he was safe, Baumann called to us to 
stand still, and clambered carefully over the spot 
where the rocks had given way, our only road 
lying there. I followed, and then Walker. 

Jakob had indeed had a wonderful escape, and 
on taking hold of the rope to tie him on again, we 
were awestruck to find that all but one of its 
strands were severed, so that his whole weight had 
hung literally on a thread. Strange as it may 
appear, the rock that had done this had probably 
saved his life by jerking him out of the line of fire. 

No bones were broken, though Jakob was badly 
bruised all over, and after a quarter of an hour’s 
rest he was ready to start again. . 


~ 
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For the Companion. 


IN DEEP JULY. 


In ae 4 — the meadows kneel 
In adoration to the noon ; 
The rain-crows call, the white clouds crawl 


O’er valleys hollow as the moon, 
In deep July. 


The winds pause at the door of dawn ; 
Wide Silence fills God’s upper space 
With sheaves of flame that glare and 
Remorseless, on earth’s anguished 
In deep July ; 


With heads bowed, panting in the shade, 
The patient, sad-eyed cattle stand ; 
On drowsy wings the vireo swings 
Across the silent pasture-land, 
In deep July. 


leans and broods, 
A meek, white maiden drowsed in dreams ; 
The noonsky blue seems bursting through 
When drops Alcyon on the streams, 
In deep July. 


The brown hawk lifts his shining wings, 
And wheels in circles ever higher, 
And, smote with beams, his torrid screams 
Pour down to earth like streams of fire, 
In deep July ; 


And awed and slow the cloud-worlds go— 
Great white ships of His seraphim, 
That = and know earth’s speechless woe, 
And bear our hopes and prayers to Him, 
eep July. 


leam, 
‘ace, 


CHARLES J. O’MALLEY. 
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THE GOOSE ARMISTICE. 


In the tactics formerly in use in the Italian army 
the order “ Faccia feroce !” had an important place. 
It signified “Look fierce!” and when it was given, 
the men put on a studied air of the most implacable 
ferocity. In modern warfare it is no longer 
customary for soldiers to “do the ferocious” to 
soldiers on the opposite side. Itis not unusual to 
see them conducting themselves very much as if 
they had a brotherly feeling toward their enemies, 
and as if they were instinctively conscious of the 
absurdity of warfare. 


Cases of this sort, in which pickets exchanged 
salutations, gossip and coffee and tobacco, were 
quite familiar during the Civil War in this country; 
and they were even more common, probably, 
during the Crimean War between French and 
Russian soldiers, who had no sort of enmity toward 
each other, but were fighting simply because they 
had been ordered to do so. 

A work by the French General Herbé, entitled 
“French and Russians in the Crimea,” relates 
several anecdotes bearing on this point. One of 
these tells the story of the “armistice of the wild 
goose.” 

One morning General Herbé, who was then a 
captain, was in the trenches. A sharp musketry 
fire was being carried on between the French and 
the Russians. In the midst of it a flock of wild 
, apparently confused by the tumult, flew 
own between the opposing lines, and veered close 
to the Russian entrenchments. 
Some of the Russian soldiers ceased their gun- 
ning for their fellow-men, and began to fire at the 
geese; but not one of the birds was hit. They 
then flew toward the French position. 
A young French lieutenant, Cullet by name, took 
a rifle from a soldier’s hands, fired, and brought 
down a goose, which wavered and fell not more 
than fifteen paces from the Russian trenches. 
At once a shout arose from the Russian entrench- 
ments, “Bono Francés! Bono Francés!” (Good 
for the Frenchman.) ‘Hurrah! hurrah!” 
Lieutenant Cullet wanted the goose which he 
had shot, but it would be certain death to under- 
take to get it. However, he had an inspiration. 
He went to his captain, and asked his permission 
to go and get his game. 
“And be shot like a goose yourself?” said the 
captain. 
“Well, sir,” said the lieutenant, “you saw that 
they didn’t hit the goose, and perhaps the 
wouldn’t have any better luck with me. But 1 
think they wouldn't shoot me.” E 
“Well, go ahead if you can manage it.” 
The lieutenant took a ramrod, tied his handker- 
chief to its end, and held it up above the rampart. 
Then, rising up into view himself, he shouted, 
**Bono Moscoves ! Bono Moscoves !”” 
Presently a handkerchief on a ramrod a 
above the Russian intrenchments, and the 
heard one of the Russian officers call out: 
“Bono Francés! Armistice agreed!” 
The lieutenant then stepped boldly out into the 
space between the armies, walked to the very foot 
of the Russian rampart, picked up his wild goose, 
made a profound bow to his “enemies,” and went 
back to his own intrenchments. 
During all this time not a shot was fired from 
either line within the distance commanding the 
space, but as soon as Cullet had got under shelter 
the murderous fire was redoubled. 


ppeared 
Preach 
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TIME WAS UP. 


“Ef so be’t anybody sh’d ask me who I caounted 
was th’ aout-an’-aout meanest man in Bridgeby, or 
anywher’s raound,” remarked Mr. Enos James to 
a select audience at the village store, ohe evening, 
“*twouldn’t take me long t’ set forth my mind, I 
ken tell ye.” ‘Who sh’d ye say, Enos?” inquired 
one of the group, who had a pretty ¢elear idea, from 
former conversations on the subject, what the 
answer would be. 


“Caleb Simonds, my fust cousin-in-law,” replied 
Mr. James, firmly; ‘he’s aout-an’-aout th’ stingiest 
iece ’t ever I see—can’t help it ef he is most a 
lood r’lation; that don’t alter his actions, an’ it 
don’t change my feelin’s, nother!” 

“What’s Caleb done lately, thet’s started ye up 
fresh against him?” asked another one of the 
listeners. 

“It’s all along of thet pooty little Follett gal fr’m 
Centreville, thet’s teachin’ at Number Seven,” said 
Enos. “Ye see, they portioned off her time fer 
boardin’ raound ’mongst th’ diff’rent fam’lies in th’ 
deestrict, same as usu’l, an’ five days an’ a half 
come t’ Caleb Simonds’s lot. 

“It’s a large deestrict, ye know, an’ most o’ th’ 
folks hey got three or four childern, whilst Caleb 
an’ Miry hev only jest got one, Jegms, thet is. I 








bleeding frightfully.’ 
I contrived to shift my position, so that I could 





gone to preach to the heathen, and others were 


see him. Ilis face was black with blood and dirt, | 


sh’d allow he’d be more of a stent th’n five ord’nary 
youngsters, but th’ committee didn’t reckon thet 


his footing. Then he untied the rope with tremb- 


“Well, I hed t’ go over there of an errand fer 
m’ wife, one day last week, an’ Miry, she persuaded 
me t’ set daown t’ dinner along with ’em, as I'd cot 
t’ go over t’ Centreville b’fore I went home, 4’ 
*twas jest th’ noonin’. F 

“I hated to stay, fer I knew Caleb wouldn't je 
much set up t’ see me, an’ I don’t never seem 
relish my food there, someways, but I was over. 

vaowered, kind of, b' Miry, an’ I staved. Cale) 
ooked all took aback t’ see me when he come in 
but he tried t’ appear cheerful. . 

“When I see thet pooty, slim-lookin’ little Follett 
gal come in, I was sorry fer her, t’ think what kind 
o’ nourishment she’d most likely took in whilst she 
was boardin’ aout her time there! ‘ 

“I aint goin’ t’ find no fault with th’ food, fer | 
partook of it, an’ filled up as wellas I could. But 
ef ye’ll b’lieve me, when we was half throuch 
with th’ meal, sech as ’twas, Caleb casted his eve 
| ep t’ th’ clock, an’ says he, ‘Well, Miss Follett, [ see 
your boardin’ time here is aout naow ye’ve hed halt 
y’r dinner; but I cal’late t’ be lib’ral as e’d je 
expected, an’ [ sha’n’t begredge ye, ef ye ext 
pooty nigh th’ same amaount as usu’l.’ E 

“O’ course,” concluded Enos James, in a burst 
of indignation, “she never eat another maouthfu! 
Caleb Simonds may hev his good p’ints, but he’s je.’ 
a grain too nigh f’r me t’ see what they be!” 
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A FEMININE CASABIANCA, 


The workmen of a new line of electric lights i; 
a Western city began to dig a post-hole in front of 
a Dutchman’s dwelling, when the master of tiv 
house came out and forbade them to continue the 
work. They explained that they had authority 
from the proper officials, but this did not in the 
least pacify the indignant householder, who had 
made up his mind that he could not, would nor 
and should not have such a nuisance in front of 
his house. 


After a good deal of wrangling, the men 
announced that they could not waste their time in 
talking, and prepared to set to work. Thereupon 
the Dutchman called his wife, and with a dexterous 
and unexpected movement succeeded in flinging 
over the hole the men were digging a large, flat 
slate, upon which he established the lady. 

“Now, Gretchen,” he said, “dat ish vhere you 
shtands till | comes back mit ein enjunction.” ~ 

With many charges to his wife not to stir frow 
that slate until his return, he departed to get the 
injunction which should force the workmen to 
cease their labors, and the stolid Dutch frau stood 
like a statue of immobility, her hands on her hips 
and defiance painted upon her face. 

No sooner had the husband disappeared than the 
leader of the gang directed his men to take the 
slate with the frau on it and lift it from its place. 
It was a pretty severe tug, but it was accomplished, 
and with perfect politeness the corpulent lady was 
set to one side, as if she had been a fat teapot on a 
salver. 

The work of digging then went merrily forward, 
and while the Dutch wife held to the letter of her 
husband’s orders with silent fidelity, the men set 
up the tall pole. It was well in its place when the 
householder was seen returning in breathless 
haste, waving in his hand the coveted injunction. 

When he came panting up and saw what had 
been done, he was overcome first with astonish 
ment, and then with wrath. 

“Vy vas you not stood on dat hole?” he demanded 
of his wife. 

“It vas on dis stone dat you vas puts me,” she 
answered. 

He looked at her in helpless indignation « 
moment, and then cried: 

“IT vas not mean dat you 


dat hole vas carried avay !’ 





shtand on dat stone ven 
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DESTRUCTION OF BIRDS. 


The many friends of the birds, who have so often 
and so energetically protested against their u-e 
for the adornment of women’s hats, will be 
interested in the fate of the Moho, one of the 
most beautiful of the feathered inhabitants of the 
Sandwich Islands. These birds are now extinct, 
and Professor Newton, of Cambridge, England, 
estimates that not above half-a-dozen stuffed 
specimens of the species exist in the world. 


They were clothed with magnificent yellow 
feathers, and for the sake of these, which were 
employed in making robes for the native chiefs of 
the islands, the birds were relentlessly slaughtered. 
When the supply became exhausted recourse was 
had to another yellow-feathered bird of the islands, 
much inferior in beauty, however, and the name 
0-0, formerly borne by the Moho, was transferred 
to this new victim of savage vanity. 

It can hardly be a comforting reflection for those 
who aid or encourage the slaughter of birds f 
the adornment of human head-gear, that they a 
simply imitating a thoughtless custom of 
uncivilized natives of a Pacific island. 
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TIT FOR TAT. 

A “green countryman” may sometimes have wits 
too sharp for city folks, as some of the great noblc- 
men attached to the court of Louis XVIII. of 
France once discovered. They were looking about 
the Hotel des Invalides, or hospital where disabled 
veteran soldiers are maintained at the expense of 
the State. There they encountered a peasant, who 
was evidently much interested in what he saw. 


“Let us have a little sport with the countryman,” 
said one of the noblemen. ‘Wait here while I set 
him to looking for the headless veteran.” : 
He stepped over to the peasant, and entered into 
a pleasant conversation with him. He told him 
some true things about the Invalides, and added: | 
“You must not fail to see the headless veteran. 
“A veteran without a head?” 

“Certainly. He lost it in the last war. Ask any 
one of those gentlemen over there, and he will tell 
you where the headless soldier may be found.” 
The countryman approached the group, who 
were waiting to witness the success of their com 
panion’s little game. He bowed and scraped, and 
then said: 

“Dye been told to inquire here for the headle-- 
veteran. I should never have believed that an 
such thing was possible if I didn’t see great lord- 
going around here without any brains!” 
The noblemen had their laugh, but it was 
own expense. 





at their 


ap 


SOUND ADVICE. 


A sensible bit of advice was given by a colored 
man, not long ago, to a quarrelsome friend. It wi- 
in a brick yard, and two of the workmen had a 
dispute which ended with blows. 


In the skirmish one of them was hurt, and the 
employer, who saw the end of the fight, and was 
man of more temper than discretion, advised him 
to get a warrant for the other’s arrest. - 
hile the matter was under discussion, a colore: 
man who had seen the whole affair made his w®) 
to the injured party and said: 

“You don’ want ¢’ get no warrant, Jim! 
yo’self two pieces o’ plarster, good big 





You get 
ones, an 
mout 





way, ’twould appear. 





put one yey on yo’ hade, an’ de oder on yo’ 
an’ you'll be all right!” 
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For the Companion. 


THE TREASURE OF A NEST. 


In a dear little home that is filled with delight 
There’s a treasure that’s guarded by day and by 
night, 
It’s mottled and freckled, 
It’s spotted and speckled, 
And oh! when the mornings are long, 
The wee baby linnet 
That’s hidden within it 


| fox brought two round pebbles from the brook | the green table, ‘eating backward’’ with bald- | 


| near by. 
| **Now,’ said he, ‘you say they’re your 
| pebbles, and I'll say they are mine, and then 
| we'll scramble and bite and tear each other. 
| That'll be quarrelling, I'm sure. I'll begin it.’ 
| ¢*These pebbles are mine!’ 

“<«Certainly,’ mildly replied the other fox. 
‘You are quite welcome to them.” 
| ‘Oh, you silly creature!’ cried the first fox. 
| *This will never do! It takes two to make a 
| quarrel !’ 
| And so they gave it up.” 

Ruby peeped a moment from the window at 
poor Polly, who was trying to rescue Ansafire. 

Aunt Comfort tucked some currant jumbles 
into her apron, and with her sunbonnet pulled 
over her eyes she ran away to the orchard. 

Not long after two contented little girls sat at 


| 
| 
| 
| 





headed Ansafire between them. 


+ 
> 





For the Companion. 
A RECEIPT. 


Take a lot of good nature and plenty of fun 
And stir them up often together, 


Then once in a while add a sweet, sunny smile— | 


*T will make brightness in dreariest weather. 


* 
> 





Bany Nina had learned what it is to sharpen a 
pencil, so when mamma trimmed her nails after 
a bath she called it “sharpening baby’s toes.’ 
The first brush she learned the use of was the 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 
1. 
QUOTATION PUZZLE. 


The initials of the authors (given here in 
anagram) spell the subject of the quotations. 


blacking-brush, so she talks about “ blacking | The white heat pales the skies from side to side, 


papa’s hat,” *“‘blacking baby’s dess,"’ and ‘“black- 
ing mamma’s teeth.” 


| 


At noonday all the living creatures hide; 

But in still lakes and rivers, cool, content, 

Like starry blooms on a new firmament, 
White lilies float and 


regally 
abide. 


—Conkjas. 
II. 





Will welcome the day with a 
song. 


ANNA M. PRATT. 
—_——_+oe—_—_—_ 
For the Companion. 


“IT TAKES TWO TO MAKE 
A QUARREL.” 


Polly Shaw and Ruby Mills 
had been playing happily for a 
long time under the “Harvey” 
tree. 

They had put a new face 
on “Ansafire’ (Ann Sophia), 
Polly’s great rag dolly. She 
had two new, black, shining 
eyes,—buttons that Polly cut 


Now the sun his journey ending, 
Sinks his burning brow to 
lave, 
How he lingers, still descending 
To the tranquil western wave! 
—Adhuin. 
mi. 


My emblem is the Lion, and I 











off her own boots,—a fine long 
nose drawn with a bit of smutty 
coal which Ruby hunted out 
of the ashbarrel, and Polly 
had painted her cheeks and 
mouth with a ripe strawberry, 
turning up the corners of the 
mouth a little, which gave her 
a very sweet expression, so 
Ruby declared. 

But the crowning wonder 
was her hair. Polly and Ruby 
had hunted everywhere to find 
something suitable; then Ruby 
thought of brother Tom’s red 
squirrel skins in the till of the 
old red chest in Tom’s room 
over the kitchen. 

Forthwith the girls got them, 
and shearing off the bushy 
tails, sewed them on Ansafire’s 
head. 

Then Ruby arranged the 
little green table, and sat down 
to tea with Polly, tired out 
with her efforts to be hospi- 
table. The dolls all stood in a 
row against a board. 

But the little girls had worked 
too hard. They were fractious. 
Polly wanted to begin with the 
pies—strawberries pressed be- 
tween two leaves—and the bit 
of honeycomb. Ruby would 
not hear to it, and shortly a 
quarrel arose. 

Polly upset the table, dishes 
and all, into the grass, and 
Ruby pulled the squirrels’ tails 
from Ansafire’s head and threw 
them, with Ansafire herself, 
into the top of the “Pumpkin 
Sweet” tree, and ran into the 
kitchen to Aunt Comfort, who 
was making currant jumbles, 
while Polly, screaming and 
stamping in anger, fished for 
Ansafire with a broken limb. 

“Why, I thought you were 
having such a nice time play- 
ing!”’ said Aunt Comfort, quite 
astonished. 


Criss . 








it it sprise mamr 
wi 
Vyphab a mans] bene 
ie 
n ot jest oe row 6. 


Direlling pees jolly - 


breathe 
The breath of Libyan deserts 
o’er the land. 
—Golnowlen. 
IV. 
Such blessings nature pours 
O’erstocked mankind enjoy but 
half her stores; 
In distant wilds by human eyes 
unseen E / 
rears her flowers and 
spreads her velvet green. 


She 


—(Cuony. 


2. 
CHARADE., 


My first is damp, and brings 
a sense of 

To be felt it must be present 
and yet italways denotes some 
thing absent. 

My second is an ancient city 
of Chaldea, and also signifies 
to wander from the right. 

My jirst and second form a 
title daily used by all. 

My third is a grain and is 
crooked, 

My whole ceases to be 
whole when it is guessed. 


my 


3. 
LOGOGRIPH., 


Tam a king with head and tail, 
All fear me here below. 
Shorn of head and tail, I could 
not fail 
To win Jove’s love, you know. 
Now, with head alone I still 
remain, 
The rest I hear you all exclaim. 


4. 
RIDDLE. 





A royal rule fell from the skies, 
And not a person showed sur 
prise. 
Said one, *’Tis just the thing to 
guide . 
My horse when I go out to ride.’ 
A. M. P. 


ENIGMA. 


can’t go to church this 
morning,” said Tom, “there is 
such an 4, 5, 6, 7 in my face.” 
“But Uncle Henry is going to 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5,6," said mother. “1 
know,” returned Tom, ruefully, 
‘and I wish I could get some- 
thing that would 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 this 
pain; but I have tried every- 
thing in the house, and 38, 4, 5, 6 
seems to make it worse. I sup- 
pose it proceeds from my teeth; 
there is an old 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 there 
that ought to come out.” A few 
minutes later, as mother passed 
the door of Tom’s room, 6, 7 
called to 6,7, 8: “I think I will 
go, after all; Uncle Henry is 
a capital 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
and I do not want to miss his 
sermon.” 


6. 
TRANSLOCATION OF VOWELS. 


1. Change the vowel in a Ro- 
man Catholic service and get, 
successively, a medley, to fail, 
a morass and to disarrange. 

2. Change a vowel in a verse 
and get, successively, to stow 
away in a ship, to stuff up close 
and a hothouse. 











“But P-P-Polly would com- 
mence eating b-back-wards!” 





3. Change the vowel in to asso- 
ciate and get, successively, to 
curve, to fasten and a ligature. 








sobbed Ruby, stormily. ‘She’s 

just hateful and—and selfish, 

to want to eat all the good things ’fore I could 
come up to ’em!”’ 

“Did you ever hear of the fable about the two 
foxes ?”" queried Aunt Comfort, turning out a 
tinful of delicately browned jumbles, and looking 
at Ruby with a twinkle in her eye. 

tuby stopped crying. The prospect of a fable 


and the delicious odor of the jumbles soothed her | 


temper at once. 

“Well,” said Aunt Comfort, “‘two foxes once 
dwelt together in a deep wood, but strange to say, 
they never had any quarrels, which one might 
expect them to have, being, as they were, only 
foxes, But it seems that one of the foxes got 
tired and wanted a change. He said to the other 
one day; 

‘Let's have a quarrel.’ 

Po. area to suit you, my friend,’ replied the 

‘ier, sweetly. ‘But how shall we begin ?” 

: ‘It must be easy enough,’ said the first one. 

: ‘So they tried and tried, but they couldn’t 
wm quarrellinge. because each one 
Sive the other his way. Then the first 


For the Companion. 
A MERRY THOUGHT. 


If all the little children dear 
Who are glad vacation days are here 
| Should stand in a line with their books and slates 
They’d reach across the United States, 
And then if they counted one, two, three, 
And laughed—what a long, long laugh ’twould be! 
ANNA M. PRATT. 


+ 





For the Companion. 
JOB. 


It is a queer name for a mud-turtle, but we 
called him that because he is so very patient. 

We found him by the river last spring, and 

| there is a mark on his shell, ““M. E. S. 1834,” so 
he is older than mamma. 

At first he would pull his legs and head into his 
hard shell, and keep very still when any one 
came near him; but he don’t mind us at all now, 
only he don’t like strangers very well yet. 


Job can do lots of cunning things. Ray is 
always making water-wheels and whirligigs and 
everything, and he made just the cutest little cart, 
painted blue, with tiny red wheels, for Job to 
draw. 

Sister Nell made a nice harness of red tape, 
and you ought to see that turtle pull! 

Next, Ray made a little horse-power, just like 
what they have with thrashing-machines, only we 
ought to call this one a turtle-power, for Job 
makes it go beautifully ! 

Mamma says that Mr. Barnum ought to have 
him, but we couldn’t think of letting any one 
have our Job—not for any money! 

Papa says that somewhere turtles grow to be a 
great many times larger than Job is, and people 
kill them to eat, and think that they are very nice; 
but I couldn't bear to think that Job might be 


eaten some day. Ex.xia H. Stratton. 


~~ 
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“Just see this chestnut!” 
old John. ‘Isn’t that a big chestnut for its size ?”’ 


exclaimed six-year- 


4. Change the vowel in soft 
and get, successively, to mingle, 
destitute of sight and fair. 

5. Change the vowel in to brown and get, succes- 
sively, a number, a mineral, the fashion and a large 
cask. 

6. Change a vowel in to match and get, succes- 
sively, to measure, the smallest of coins, a speck 
and dumb. 





Conundrums. 


What is the difference between a worn-out horse- 
man and the author of “She”? One is Rider 
Haggard, and the other is a haggard rider. 

What is a great mark of distinguishment in 
Germany? Bismarck. 

What fruit is never spoken of in the singular 
number? A pear (pair). 

When is a man like a fish-net? 
(seine). 

What tree most resembles yourself? 
(you) tree. 

From what island can you reach the main land 
without crossing water? Rhode Island. 


When he is sane 


The yew 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Ton, Oxygen, River, Pint, Eagle, David, 
Ohio, East wind, Sunday—Torpedoes. 

2. Fireworks. 

3. SabbaTh, tHeoRy, etc.—Three cheers for the 
red, white and blue. 

4. Uncle Sam. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given its sub- 
scribers in a single wag = | issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. The a does not employ 
agents to solicit renewals of subscriptions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Boney Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. WHEN 
NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money 
in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever reques' to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals, — Three weeks are required after the 
receipt of money by us before the date opposite 
your name on your paper, which shows to what 
time your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
to 
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For the Companion. 


NERVOUS EXHAUSTION. 


Of late years we hear much about this disorder. 
It is more prevalent in the United States than else- 
where. Indeed, Beard about twenty-five years 
ago called it the “American disease.” 

It is not only a product of civilization, but of 
civilization run mad—crazed by its everlasting 
rush. Doctor Edward Cowles, chief of the McLean 
Asylum, Somerville, Mass., and Doctor George F. 
Jelly, formerly of the same institution, have 
brought their large experience and signal ability 
to bear on the study of this disease. 

All intelligent persons are familiar with the fact 
that the body is in a perpetual state of assimila- 
tion and elimination—nutrition and waste. The 
two processes balance each other ina healthy and 
normal physical condition. 

Unless the waste product is regularly carried off, 
the system is poisoned by its accumulation. It is 
this self-poisoning which brings on the fatal result 
in Bright’s disease and diabetes. 

The ultimate nutrients of the body, whether of 
the muscles, membranes, nerve or cerebral sub- 
stance, are the cells. These cells select the 
appropriate nourishment from the blood, assimilate 
it, and throw off the debris—the poisonous waste, 
always fatal if unduly retained. 

Now no other organ is so constantly in action as 
the nervous system. It is never fully at rest, day 
or night. The cells of every tissue must be kept 
incessantly at work. Every thought, feeling, 
purpose, volition, every excitement of pleasure, 
pain or passion, all concentration of mind in study, 
business or care, uses up brain substance, and 
transforms it into waste product. 

In normal mental action this waste is taken care 
of and duly eliminated; but in prolonged excessive 
mental activity the waste accumulates, and 
according to Doctor Cowles, acts as a poison to the 
nerves themselves, interfering with their normal 
action. 

An early result is simple fatigue of the brain, 
which rest may soon relieve; at a later stage, the 
overactivity being longer continued, there is 
excessive irritability and weakness of the nervous 
system. The tendency is always toward grave 
mental disease, often merging into insanity. 

Among the physical signs are tremor of the 
face, tongue and hands; but the earliest and most 
important signs are mental symptoms—melancholy 
and mental depression. The disease, to be easily 
arrested, should be treated early. 


—_——¢-—___ 
A WOMAN’S WONDERFUL WORK. 


There is no more interesting story in the history 
of modern science than that of the career of Miss 
Marianne North, who devoted her life to the 
painting of pictures of plants and animals, and 
whose autobiography just published—she died in 
1890—bears the suggestive title, “Recollections of a 
Happy Life.” 

Miss North had a higher object than merely to 
make beautiful pictures. She endeavored to 
represent with absolute fidelity to nature the colors 
and forms of flowers and plants, and the charac- 
teristics of animal life, in all parts of the earth. 

She was fortunate in possessing sufficient money 
to enable her to travel extensively, and the results 
of her studies are to be seen in the famous Kew 
gardens, where hundreds of her paintings are 
displayed upon the walls of a building which she 
constructed for the purpose, and presented to her 
native England. 

There are few travellers who have seen more of 
the various regions of the world than Miss North 
saw. She journeyed throughout Europe again and 
again. She visited Egypt, Syria, the islands of 
the Mediterranean and the Canary Islands. She 
travelled all through India with the thoroughness 
of an explorer bent on leaving nothing untouched. 
She traversed Borneo and Java, and visited the 
Malay peninsula. She was in Japan, in Australia, 
in Tasmania, in New Zealand, in South Africa, in 





the Sandwich Islands, in South America, and more 
than once in Canada and the United States. 

The celebrated Darwin was delighted with her 
work, and it was upon his advice that she went to 
Australia to paint the flowers of what has been 
called the fifth quarter of the globe. 

Miss North is described as having had a stately 
presence, and a most charming manner. 

In these days of photography we are apt to 
think, at first glance, that such work as hers may 
be replaced by the work of the camera. But that 
is by no means true. Photography cannot, as yet, 
reproduce the various colors of flowers, and cannot 
combine effects in the way the painter does. 

The pictures of the flowers and trees which Miss 
North painted during her long and laborious 
journeys over the surface of our planet will remain, 
perhaps for centuries, the most complete and 
beautiful representation of the vegetation of the 
whole globe that the scientific thirst for knowledge, 
combined with the artistic perception of beauty 
and form, has been able to produce. 


HOW SHE ESCAPED. 


In Captain J. R. Campbell’s narrative of his 
excursions in Norway, printed in the Alpine 
Journal, there is a description of what he properly 
calls “a very curious accident” which he witnessed 
off Throndhjem Fiord. He was on a steamer, 
which ran down an open fishing-boat containing 
two men and a girl, who were fast asleep. 


There was a cracking of spars, followed by 
screams from the ladies on our deck, and then we 
saw the little craft dragged over; and as the water 
rushed over the low gunwale, she quickly turned 
keel uppermost. There was immense excitement. 
The steamer had been stopped, of course, and not 
a moment was lost in getting a boat out to rescue 
the unfortunate crew. 

Before this was launched, however, we saw the 
head of a man, followed by his shoulders and 
body, rising apparently from under the wreck. 
He crept up and got astride of the keel. A second 
or two later the other man followed him, and 
there they sat, shouting lustily for assistance— 
their boat floating in our wake. 

The girl was not to be seen; it was supposed 
that she was under the boat. On reaching it our 
sailors at once applied themselves to raising the 
gunwale, but so long a time elapsed before they 
succeeded in doing so that I, at least, began to 
have little hope of the girl’s life. However, they 
brought her out at last. 

Then, amidst universal joy, all three were 
pone on board the steamer, dosed, and put to 

ed. 

It gen that the boat must have turned over 
so quickly as to incase under it a quantity of air. 
This air the girl breathed during the time she was 
entombed, and it acted as a cushion to prevent the 
boat from pressing her head below water. The 
others, I was told, called to her through the planks, 
asking her how she was getting on. ‘Meget godt” 
(Very well), she replied, adding that she hoped 
a boat would be sent from the ship to save her. 


KEEPING THEIR COURAGE UP. 


Parisians extract amusement from everything 
that happens to them, no matter how terrible. 
Recently they were much agitated and excited by 
explosions of dynamite brought about by anar- 
chists; but in the midst of their alarm and indigna- 
tion, they found time to make a great many jokes 
about the matter. 


One writer, for instance, demanded that a law 
should be passed providing for the arrest and 
imprisonment of all wives who were suspected of 
an intention to blow up their husbands. 

The —— of a large apartment building 
amused passers-by with the following sign above 
the street door of his building: 

“No Cabinet Ministers or Vaxistrates Allowed 
on these Premises.” 

This notice derived its point from the fact that 
the wrath of the anarchists was supposed to be 
directed toward these officials. 

One journal states that a tenor singer applied to 
a manager for employment, and sang two or three 
songs to show what he could do. 

“You | very well — very well,” said the 
manager; “but —” 

“But what, sir?” 

“Well, you see, your style is rather explosive, 
and at the present time your audiences would be 
likely to take alarm!” 


PENITENT CROW. 


A correspondent sends us a story of a tame crow 
named Richie, who once showed a feeling of 
penitence, or at least a disposition to “make up.” 
He was in the habit of receiving cracker and 
water from his mistress’s window, but sometimes 
requited the kindness by seizing the tumbler in 
his bill and hurling it to the ground! 


At other times he would enter the room unob- 
served, and commit such hayve as only crows are 
capable of—removing the corks from ‘bottles and 
emptying the contents in perfect torrents over the 
floor, —— the pins from the pincushion, and 
scattering writing materials, letters and bric-a-brac 
in every direction. 

One day he entered the window, seized an unused 
pencil, and before the indignant servant could 
snatch it away from him, flew off with it to a 
wanes tree. 

is mistress, incensed by this theft, refused to 
recognize him in any way, and pushed him away 
from her window when he came for his food. He 
flew off, and within five minutes appeared again, 
bearing in his bill the stolen pencil, bereft of its 
rubber end-piece, but otherwise uninjured. He 
deposited it with all solemnity on the window-sill, 
and then bowed and cooed in his most captivating 
—— evidently begging for a restoration to 
avor. 


HE SPOKE FEELINGLY. 


Queer things are to be heard as well as seen at 
the dime museums. 


“Land sakes, Hiram! And was that man really 
+ a alive? Dear me, how did the savages do 


“y s’pose they covered him with porous plasters, 
*Mandy, an’ then pulled ’em off.’—New York 
Weekly. 


THOUGHTFUL. 


Mamma—Why do you call that beautiful doll an 
“ugly old thing?” 
ittle Dot—Sh-h-h! She’s so pretty I’s ’fraid 
she’ll get vain.— Good News. 


“WHAT can I do for my little boy so that he won’t 
want to eat between meals?” “Have the meals 
ficker together, mamma.”— Exchange. 


Cleanse the teeth and sweeten the breath by using 
“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” [ Adv. 


———»_—_ 

Itching Piles. 
Burnett’s Kalliston is a sure relief. A quarter pint 
bottle by mail only for 30 cts. Joseph Burnett & Co., 27 
Central St., Boston, Mass. Regular size by druggists, $1. 
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thoroughly taught by Mail at Low Rates. 
Bryant & Stratton, 467 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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destroys 
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“*No perfection is so absolute 
That some impurity doth not pol- 
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Use Carlsbad Sprudel Salt for all impurities of 
the blood. It is Nature’s own remedy. Beware 
of imitations; the genuine imported article must 
have the signature of ‘‘Eisner & Mendelson Co., 
Agents, New York,”’ on every bottle. 


AS YOU LIKE IT. 




















The Edgar Nutmeg Grater. 
Price, 25 cents. 
Special Inducements to Agents this month. 
EDGAR MANUFG. CO., Reading, Mass. 





The Shah of Persia 


Though advanced in years, has hair of raven 
hue. Gray hairs are strictly prohibited in his 
dominions, and hence the large shipments to that 
country of Ayer’s Hair Vigor, by the use of 
which the Shah’s subjects save not only their 
hair but their heads. Ayer’s Hair Vigor restores 
the natural color of the hair. It should be on 
every toilet-table. 

“Some time ago my hair began to fade and to 
fall out so badly that I thought I should be bald; 
but the use of Ayer’s Hair Vigor has restored the 
original color and made my hair strong, abun- 
dant, and healthy. It does not fall out any more.”’ 
—Addie Shaffer, 540 Race St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

“‘My hair (which had partly turned gray) was 
restored to its youthful color and beauty by the 
use of a few bottles of Ayer’s Hair Vigor. I 
shall continue to use it, as there is no better dress- 
ing for the hair.’-—Gaido Gapp, Georgeana, Ala. 


. . 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 
PREPARED BY 
DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers. 


Pears’ 


Soap 


“Beauty is but skin-deep” was 
probably meant to disparage 
beauty. Instead it tells how 
easy that beauty is to attain. 

“There is no beauty like the 
beauty of health” was also meant 
to disparage. Instead it encour- 
ages beauty. 

Pears’ Soap is the means of 
health to the skin, and so to 
both these sorts of beauty. 

All sorts of stores sell it, 
especially druggists ; all sorts of 
people use it. 


~\ PRETTY 
, CIRLS 


are getting plenty, and it is fash- 
were cle ts 


HEALTHY, sna STRONG, 







stead of CLasPs. 
Clamp Buckle at hip 
for Hose Supporters. 
Tape - fastened But- 
tons—won't pull off. 


My 


Made in 
FAST BLACK, 
drab and white. 
Mailed FREE on re- 
ceipt of price, by 


FERRIS BROS., 

341 BROADW’ Y 

NEW YORK.’ 

» CHICAGO, Wholesale Western Agts, 
LEADING RETAILERS. 
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‘*My Baby Weighed 

8 Ibs. at birth. 

5 ‘ * 3 mos. 

2“ “4 4 
I think we were 


starving it, for no 





food agreed with it. 


Dr. Hodgdon of Dedham was called in as a 
last resort, when the child was four months 
old. He recommended Lactated Food and 


In 2 Months it Gained 9 Ibs. } All by Using 
And Now weighs 21 “ ) Lactated Pood. 


Before using Lactated Food it had little life 
or activity, but now is as lively as a cricket.’’ 
Geo. K. Dennett, 23 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 

Lactated Food saves babies’ lives. It is the perfect sub- 


stitute for mother’s milk. Regular-sized package free 
to any mother who will agree to give it a careful trial. 


WELLS, RicHaRDson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 





For Heating Dwellings, 
Public Buildings, etc., by Hot 
Water Circulation, the 





Hot Water 
Heaters 


AND RADIATORS 


are the original and best. 
They have never failed to take 
the highest awards wher- 
ever shown. 
Send for 
our new illustrated book 
“ How Best to Heat our Homes,” 
a work of art on the subject 
of house-warming. 
GURNEY HOT WATER HEATER CO., 
163 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


Selling Agencies: 
New York: JOHNSON & CO., 71 John St. 
Chicago : RICE & WHITACRE, 47 So. Canal St. 
Philadelphia: J. C. TRACHSEL, 246 Arch St. 











unions. 








The man with a BUNION has neve 
been fitted with a ready-made shee. 
He can be now. 


The Bunion Last 


(TRADE MARK.) 


leaves plenty of room for the enlarged 
joints — closely fitting elsewhere. 


Ask your Dealer for 


Heywood’s Bunion Shoes, 


(TRADE MARK.) 
and if he hasn’t them write direct to us for information about them. 





HEYWOOD BOOT & SHOE CO., Worcester, Mass. 
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